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ADMIRAL JELLICOE TELLS HIS STORY 





A Simple Yet Stirring Record of the Work of the 
Grand Fleet During Its Two Years’ Campaign 
in the North Sea 


By BRADLEY A. FISKE, 
Rear Admiral U. S. N., (Retired.) 


* THE Sent ie FLEET. By Admiral Viscount 


Jellicoe, R. N. New York: George H. Do- 
tun Comair: 


DMIRAL JELLICOE’S book is a 
tonic, spiritual, moral, mental, and 
even physical. To read it will ben- 
efit anybody who finds himself be- 

coming too sensitive to hardship, respensi- 
bility, or pain. It is a simple record of the 
work of the Grand Fleet in the North Sea 
for about.two years and indicates a devo- 
tion, an endurance, a courage, and a con- 
tinuous readiness for action, night and 
day, that must stimulate even the most 
sluggish reader. It is a modest account, 
and yet it gives no indication of any at- 
tempt to appear modest. It is remarkably 
clear in style, remarkably laconic, remark- 
ably straightforward. It describes situa- 
tions and narrates events as though they 
were quite on the ordinary. plane of life, 
and almost commonplace; and yet the ‘sit- 
uations described, and the incidents nar- 
rated, concern forces and speeds of move- 
ment immeasurably beyond any others 
known in history. 

No other person ever commanded a force 
comparable in power with the force com- 
manded by Admiral Jellicoe. In comparison 
with the force which he commanded, the 
force commanded by Alexander or Caesar 
or Napoleon or Nelson was puny, and even 
those of Togo and Rojesvensky were unim- 
portant. Compared with the force which 
Jellicoe commanded, the aggregate land 
forces of both the Allies and the Teutons 
were inconsiderable; and compared with 
the distances over which Jellicoe movéd 
his forces and the speed with which he 
moved them, the movements of the allied 
and Teuton armies were in a proportion 
of hardly more than 1 to 10. 

It is charactéristic of naval force at the 
present day that, because of the ability of 
a ship to carry large weights at great 
speed, an amount of available energy can 
be carried in a ship far beyond what can 
be carried in any vehicle on land.. The en- 
ergy of one discharge of even a fourteen- 
inch gun is equal to that of about 60,000 
muskets, while the range of a fourteen- 
inch gun is ten times as great. The total 
offensive power of one salvo from ome of 
Jellicoe’s battleships was greater than that 
of half a million muskets. In addition to 
the guns each battleship carried still more 
powerful . weapons, submarine torpedoes. 
The offensive power was supplemented by 
great defensive power, in highly special< 
ized steel armor, that a moving army 
wholly lacks, unless we include the thin 
sides “of the tanks. This combination of 
offensive and deferisive power Jellicoe 
moved at a speed of more than twenty 
miles per hour, and turned from one di- 
rection of movement to another, almost 
in’ an instant. It is doubtful if all the 
allied: armies together possessed such a 
combination of destructive power, defen- 
sive power, and mobility. as one modern 
battleship. 

But Admiral Jellicoe had in his main col- 
umn at the battle of Jutland twenty-four 
modern battleships. Their aggregate ar- 
tillery power was greater than that of 10,- 
000,000 infantry soldiers, ahd he moved 
them at a speed of nearly twenty miles an 
hour. Besides, he had nine battle cruisers, 
under the immediate command of Sir David 
Beatty, as large as battleships and capa- 
ble of similar destructive effort; all the 
battleships and cruisers being protected, 
of course, by armor of a highly specialized 
type which no moving army.has. Besides 
this, Jellicoe had seventy destroyers and 
a number of submarines armed with. the 
torpedo, the most powerful weapon the 
world contains. Besides, he had. a num- 
ber of light cruisers, intermediate -in pow- 
er between the battle cruisers and the de- 
stroyers. , 

Now, this force was the concentration of 
at least 90 per cent. of the nava] defensive 
power of the British Empis. %& was op- 
posed to the German High Sea Ficet, pos- 


ferior, was not. greatly so. It was not so 
much inferior as to render impossible the 
defeat of the British fleet, by reason of-su- 
perior strategy or tactics on the German 
side, or of accident, or of all combined; es- 
pecially since the defensive armor of the 
Germans was the better. Many battles have 
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been lost, both on land and sea, by forces 
possessing a greater numerical superiority. 

The Government of every nation may be 
likened to a three-legged stool, in that it 
rests on three supports—its economic estab- 
lishment, its military establishment, and its 
naval establishment. If any ane of these 
supports is destroyed, the whole structure 
must come down. The progress of break- 
ing down an enemy’ 8 economic establish- 
ment is necessarily slow, and so.is the 
process of breaking down its military es- 
tablishment; but its naval establishment 
may be broken down in an hour, This was 





done at the battle of Tsushima, when the 





speed of nearly twenty miles an hour. 


force commanded by Admiral Jellicoe. 


was op 


THE BRITISH GRAND FLEET 
IN THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


OMPARED with the force commanded by Admiral Jellicoe in the North 
Sea, the forees commanded by Alexander, or Caesar, or Napoleon, or 
Nelson were puny, and even those of Togo and Rojesvensky were unim- 
portant. Compared with this force the aggregate land forces of both 

the Allies and the Teutons were inconsiderable. 


The total offensive {power of one salvo from Ohe of Jellieoe’s battleships 
was greater than that of half a million muskets. 


The aggregate artillery power of the twenty-four modern battleships that 
Admiral Jellicoe had in his main column at the battle of Jutland was greater 
than that of 10,000,000 infantry soldiers—and he moved these battleships at a 


No other person ever commanded.a férce comparable in power with the 


The force under Admiral Jellicoe in the North Sea was he: concentration 
of at least 90 per cent. of the naval defensive power of the British Empire. It 
to the German High Sea Fleet,’ possessing an offensive power 
which, while inferior, was not greatly so. It was not so much inferior as to 
render impossible the defeat of the British fleet, by reason of superior strategy 
or tactics on the German side, or of accident, or of all combined, especially since 
the defensive armor of the Germans was the better. 


If the battle of Jutland had been a decisive victory for either side the - 
victory in the war would have gone to the side that was the victor in the battle. 











72 RISING OF THE TIDE. By Ida M. 
arbell. The Macmiilian Company. 


ISS IDA TARBELL has done such 
excellent work in so many fields 
and through her self-sacrificing 
labors on the Woman’s Commit- 

tee of the Council of National Defense es- 
pecially, deserved so, well of the public that 
it would be exceedingly pleasant to be able 
to hail this, her first novel, as at least an 
earnest of future achievement. Unhappily, 
honesty forbids the doing of anything of 
the kind. Not that ‘‘ The Rising of the 
Tide ’’ is entirely without merit. Far from 
it. But its merits are exclusively those 
of the special. article,.never of the novel. 
Taken as a novel, it is uninteresting, clum- 
sily constructed, weak in character-draw- 
‘ing, and almost amazingly lacking both in 
dramatic and in narrative sense. Of plot 
it has almost none, though two couples 
are somewhat perfunctorily conducted to 
the altar, while what little dialogue there 
is,.consists principally of-long, didactic 
speeches made by one character or another. 
It is ‘subtitled ‘* The Story of Sabinsport,"’ 
but the town of Sabinsport is as little in- 
dividualized as-are its inhabitants. The 
moment, however, that one ceases to re- 
gard the fictional crust, and considers the 
book as the series of articles which it 
fundamentaHy is, the merits begin to ap- 
pear. For. Miss Tarbell has made a very 
careful, very conscientious study of the 
small, Middle-Western town ‘and its atti- 
tude toward the war. The results of that 
study are recorded, in this book. 

This small-town attitude, its changes 
and alterations, the book describes. min- 
utely. The first indifference, which 
treated the attack on Serbia as’‘' none of 
our business " changes to a growing indig- 
nation over the violation of Belgium's neu- 
trality, which was conducted with so much 





sessing 4D :Sttensive pewer which, while = 


-to the huge delight of the pro-Germans. 


_ strong to be any longer denied. 


“perity, a crust presently broken by the 





—** Sabinsport could net stand for 


NOVELS BY MISS TARBELL, HARRY LEON WILSON, 
ARTHUR STRINGER, AND OTHERS — - : 
AMONG LATEST WORKS OF FICTION ‘4 


that.’’ The placing of one of her heroines 
in Belgium enables Miss Tarbell to recount. 
a few details of the invasion, and tell of 
their effect on Sabinsport. Then comes 
the establishment of a munitions factory 
and the reopening of the temporarily closed 
wire mill, thanks to an order for barbed 
wire for England, with the usual protests 
of the pro-German and pacifist elements. 
The only newspaper of the town, The 
Argus, rails at the war and at the muni- 
tions factory, in editorials of the deplor- 
able kind published by so many papers, 


Then delegates from ‘‘ Labor's National 
Peace Council’ arrive in Sabinsport, and 

d in fooling some well-intentioned 
people until the evidence that the so-called. 
‘* Labor’s Peace Council’’ is principally 
supported by German money becomes too 





By sending another of her heroines into 
Serbia, the author contrives an excuse for 
writing an article on the terrible Serbian 
retreat, when the Austro-Hungarians and 
the Bulgars deliberately tried their very 
best to exterminate a nation. Meanwhile 
‘* a curious crust ° ** had formed over. Sa- | 
binsport, posed partly of ‘‘a_reluct- 
ance to going into war,’’ partly of a ccn- 
viction that Germany was bound to win. 
anyhow, and partly of a desire to take, at. 
vantage of.a new and unexampled pros 





news of Verdun.. When the Lusitanta 
went down, The Argus had defended the 
sinking, and upheld -the | note-writing 
policy of the Administration; it is perhaps 
as well that in this day of our pride we 
should be.reminded of our past shame, be 
reminded that there actually were .Amer- 
ican newspapers which. endeavored to ex- 
cuse that foulest of all foul crimes. Then 
when the Sussex followed the Lusitania, 


Japanese fleet sank the Russian and des 
cided the war. If the battle of Jutland had. 
been a decisive victory for either side, the” 3 
victory in tht. war would have gone to the® 
side that, was the victor in the battle. If, 
the British fleet had been destroyed, of. 
even injured so greatly as to be reduced bee 
low the German fleet in power, Great Brit-, - 
ain would have lost that command of the 
sea which was essential to the transport of ~ 
the troops and supplies of the Allies, and to . 
the successful blockade of Germany. On_ 
the other hand, if°the German fleet had. 
been destroyed, the British would have 
been able to pull up. all the mines on the - 
German coast, then to move their smalier _ 
vessels into that coast, and then to prevent. 
the exit of all German submarines. Gefr >-= 
many would haye realized then that, while ~ 
operations, even ‘successful operations, © 
might be carried out on land for a consid-.. 
erable time afterward, as operations had 
been carried on on land in our civil war 
after the battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, yet, nevertheless, ultimate 
success would be impossible. That the Ger- _ 
mans would have realized this is shown by 
the fact that almost immediately after the | 
naval mutiny at. Kiel Germany declared. — 
her willingness to sign an armistice. si 
The responsibility resting -on Admiral | 
Jellicoe was, therefore, of the utmost pos- ~ 
sible weightiness; and it had to be shoule 
dered—not in the safety, order, and quieé . 
of a conference room, like those in which 
‘statesmen meet—but under circumstances 
of the maximum danger, confusion, and - 
noise. To meet~it, good strategy re- 
quired not only a high degree of courage 
and daring, but a high degree of prudence, — 
Good strategy. required also, and in a 
higher degree, such loyalty to the cause ~ 
that the only end in view should_be the ~ 
best intérests of the country, and not the _ 
best interests of the Commander in Chief. 
Doubtless he realized that if he could in- 
flict a crushing disaster on the enemy his ~ 
name would go down in history, engraved 
on immortal bronzé, just after the name of 









































. sixteen, great .cantonments,.in which the 


“slowly begins to grupw ict, way toward «4 


‘signing of the armistice, and.a plea that. 





and Gerniany, pretending. to' field to our 








( Continued on Page 177) 
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r strances, promised everything asked, oe ‘ 
The Argus hailed this as a triumph of a 
Pe 





diplomacy—a triumph short-lived. indeed. 
Then in due course Germany's announce- 4 
ment of her determination to conduct an, 
unrestricted submarine warfare, the break--~ = 
ing of. diplomatic. relations, and at last 
the reluctant. acknowledgment of the exist- 
ence of a state of war, the small-town 
attitude toward~all this, and developing 
conviction that war is absolutely unavoid- ‘ 
able, being analyzed:carefully and-in detail. 
Sabinsport goes into the war, without en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Each successive task the Gov-.-* 
ernment set provoked asimilar wave of » 
protest’’;~ while - German. -propagandists, -+ 
working .of course in secret, did.everything » ;- 
they. could to Keep the town in a condition + 
of distrust and unrest.- Then ‘one of the, ); 





Men didas cole ade 



























boys that had been..drafted were to be >; 
trained. into an army "’ was established : 
only twenty-five miles from Sabinsport,.» ~ 
and troublé .swiftly.resulted. The tragic...: 
history of wide-open saloons, of *‘ the girl .: 
question,’’ of insufficient clothing, and the . < 
ravages. of sickness which ‘‘ ran rampant .> 
through ,.the.. camp, still insufficiently. : 
equipped with doctors: and: hospitals. and 
nurses to handle anything like an epi--; _ 
demic,’’ is next carefully outlined. But. 
gradually Sabinsport,.who has so far; neg-+ 
lected the camp, oakeas to her duty and - 


organized service. The book_ends with the ., 


*¢ the Allies should enter Berlin—not as” 
destroyera,. but as world peacemakers. .... 

Miss Tatbell has long since given much » 
time and study to the small towns and 
cities of Ameriea, more especially those. im. 
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- @f value te the historian, her position on 
* the Counc of National Defense, coupled 
with her previous experience, having gtven 
ber unusual advantages and facilities for 
getting at the facts and seeing them mM 
their proper perspective. And if Sabins- 
port never becomes a real place to the 
reader, it at least provides a useful rally- 
ing-point for those not very exhilarating 
facts to gather around. 


MA PETTENGILL 

MA PETTENGIL.L By Beery Leon Wilson. 
Doubleday, Page & $1.50 net. 

UR dear old friend, Ma Pettengill, 

is with us once again. She wears 

exceedingly well, but we must admit 

that on one or two occasions she shows 

signs of slightly impaired faculties. The 

Ma Pettengill we met when we first went 

te Red Gap never would have wasted 
precious time on such histories as those 
‘entitled “Can Happen! “ and, later, “ As 

te Herman Wagner." Despite these oc- 
casional lapses, however, the mistress of 
the Arrowhead Ranch remains the same 
busy, shréwd, energetic woman we have 
long known; a woman with a keen wit, 
,@ sharp tongue, a warm heart, and a gift 
for summing up character in a couple of 
phrases. When, for instance, she remarks 

@Propos of Mrs. Julia Wood Atkins, the 
well-known lady reformer, that she had 

“a prowling mind” which harmonized 

perfectly with her ‘* accusing face*’ we 
feel that we understand Mrs. Julia Wood 

Atkins very well indeed, and scarcely 
need to be told that she wished to manage 
other people's business for them and 

wrote articles ‘* about what the young girl 

should do next, and what the young wife 
should do if necessary, and so forth.” As 
we are all aware, Ma Pettengill was the 
very best of ‘“‘ mixers’ and possessed all 
sorts and kinds of friends. This being so, 
it is not in the least surprising to have 
her detail to us the full and intimate and 
veracious history of a ‘‘ movie ’’ star with 

a gift for weeping, and a desire ‘‘ to 

mother every male human being on 

earth "'—especially her own husband. In 
the pre-screen days he used to play the 

Piano and sing to her while she did the 

bearders’ dishes and got things ready for 
_ their breakfasts. 

One of the most amusing tales in the 
book is the one called *‘ Red Gap and the 
Big League Stuff,"" which relates how a 
young woman, a Bohemian giaas biower 
from Greenwich Village, New York City, 
named Vernabelle Smith, came to Red Gap 
and endeavored to start a Latin quarter. 
Vernabelle was ** kind of hungry looking, 
or soulful, or something,’’ and was ex- 
tremely fond of referring to herself as ‘‘ a 
limp lily."’ The mothers of Red Gap ‘did 
not develop any overwhelming fondness for 
Vernabelle, but the sons and daughters ad- 
mired her greatly, and despite the efforts 
of the Anti-Tobacco League and the Civie 
Purity League, Vernabeile had ft all pretty 
much her own way until she consented to 


give “an evening cycle of dance portray- | 


als for just a few of the choice spirits." 
Ma Pettengill was among the choice and 
chosen few; her description of what she 
saw is well worth reading. “One Arrow- 
head Day ‘’ provides an entertaining story, 
though perhaps not quite so amusing a 
one as that of “ The Taker-Up,” the story 
of one who ‘‘ took up the war tn a hearty, 
girlish manner."" For by this time the 
war has reached Red Gap, and Ma Petten- 
git ts having an exceedingly strenuous 
time, owing to the scarcity of labor and 
** having to do the work with mental de- 
fectives and cripples and Bolsheviki, be- 
cause every able-bodied puncher in the 
country had gone over to create a disturb- 
ance in Europe."" But though the punch- 
ers were gone, Mrs. Genevieve May Pop- 
per remained. And when “those kind- 
hearted, music-loving Germans, with their 
strong affection for home and little ones, 
started to shoot the rest ¢f the world up te 
Garman standasis,” Genevieve May had 

diately b busy. She was deter- 
mined to save the world, if wearing a 





number and variety of expensive uniforms 
could do it. After frequent changes of uni- - 


form, and an unpleasant experience with 
the secret service, she started in to teach 
housewives economy and canning. Cousin 
Egbert thoroughly enjoyed the results. 

The book closes with a tale called 


*Curis,"’ which tells how Ma Pettengift 


acquired a néw and: highty @esirable for¢- 
man for the Arrowhead Ranch.. He had 
been in France; he had been ‘‘ gassed, 
sitell-shocked, trench-feeted and fevered,** 
besides a few other things, and was dis 
charged from the army im consequence. 
it was Ma Pettengill’s private belief 

wt he had been put out because “‘ he was 
460 scrappy and wouldn't let the war go 
08 In peace and quiet '*; subsequent events 
justified her conviction. Those who 
ave an affection for Ma Pettengit? -# hith, 





we tinaiinn, sheinis jabeh ef thede'wie hand 
wen@e her acquaintance—wil be Gelighted 
te mest her once again and ge with her te 
Ref Gap and about the Arrowhead Ranch. 


EAS ME 


é@rawbacks of insomnia are fairly 
well known to most people, even those 


fortunate ones whose knowledge is 


purely theoretical. But while Mr. Stringer 
oes not in the least minimize its disadvan 

tages in this new volume of short steriea bo 
does put forward its advantages as a means 
to adventure. Foritwas only when he found 
himself unable to sleep that Witter Kerfoot 
wandered about New York through the 
mysterious hours between midnight and 
dewn, and it was during those semi-asilent 
heurs that adventures came te hinf—the 
adventures which, though held together by 
a stight thread of love interest, really con- 


stitute a series of independent short stories. _ 


They are entertaining and ingenious 
tales, too, and quite sufficiently varied. It 
may perhaps be objected that for 4 man 


larly hot Summer, Mr. Stringer’s hero 
tessed money around in a quite extraordi- 
marily negligent and. lavish fashion, but 
then strict consistency is a virtue not fre- 
quently found in stories of this kind. And 
if he hadn’t expended cash freely on thea- 
tre tickets and the tipping of ushers and 
hiring of taxicabs, he never would have 
had the exciting if somewhat humiliating 
adventure which he slipped inte because of 
“‘A Rialto Rain Storm.”” Not always a 
wise, he was at least a very generous and 
plucky person, who did not quail even 
when revolvers were pointed at him—e 
thing which happened with tolerable fre- 
quency. He had, too, a strong liking for 
excitement, and this led him to become an 
amateur and admirably intentioned house- 
breaker in the affair of ‘‘ The Ox-Blood 
Vase,"’ and a sort of private and peculiarty 
active watchman in the case of ‘* The 
Open Door,"* while in the matter of ‘‘ The 
Stolen Wheel Code "’ he served his country 
at the cost of some discomfort and a con- 
siderable amount of danger to himeelf. 
Prewling about at night as he did, be nat- 
urally came in contact with some strange 
and not strictly law-abiding persons, and 
these helped to make life interesting for 
him, and occasionally made it possible for 
him to be of use te his friends, as, for iIn- 
stance, in the little difficulty with ** The 
Irreproachable Butler,’ and the somewhat 
mere serious one of ‘‘ The Nile Green 
Roadster." Ten of his adventures are re- 
lated in this book, afl of them sufficiently 
well told and possessed of a very satisfac- 
tery number of unexpected twists and sur- 
prises. 


HUMORESQUE 
ROSE ESS Woe 
F, through some fantastic miracle, “ Hu- 
moresque ” should be found, unsigned, 
written tn Sanscrit, bidden im an 
ancient temb, we would know, beyond any 
G@oubting, that it was a silly joke, played 
with one of Fannie Hurst's stories. Miss 
Hurst can write—she has the magic gift of 
swift tears on the beels of laugh- 
ter, but we sometimes wish she would be 
not auite:so tharacteristic. Her stories 
are writteftin a sort of rhythm; her meta- 
phorica) flights are original, but inevitably 
Fannie Hurst-like. However, she knows 
people, her figures live and breathe, her 
plots are well drawn, so we will not quib- 
ble over a mere sameness in style. Her 
fault, if it is a fault, is shared with many 

masters, O. Henry, for instance. 
** Humoresque,’’ the story from which 
the volume draws its title, Introduces us 


“to Leon Kantor, crying for u violin on his 


fifth birthday. We see the quick sacri- 
ficial spirit of the Jewish mother, under- 
standing, and ready to give her life's 
blood, for this, her dream of possessing a 
musician son. In quick transition we find 
Kantor the adored celebrity of his day, 
en the eve of a charming love affair with 
the dainty singer, Gina. Then war. 
Zéeutenant Kantor is going overseas and 
his violin plays prophetic stralns to 

** But I’ve a rendezvous with Death.'’ 
; “Opts for the Woman ™ is a modern 
‘vetsion of aii old, but never too old, story. 
Hattie Becker, one of the miodels at the 
‘Kessler Costume Company,“ts only too giad 
to settle down in a good home with a good 
man. How her past comes forth to haunt 
her afd }w she sacfifices herself for a 
beloved stepdaughter makes a heart- 
breaking fittle story, in which Miss Hurst’s 
power of making 

places is well exemplified. 

“ & Petal on the Current ” shows how 


(Continued on | en Page 178) 
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A Land-Girl’s Love Story 
By BERTA RUCK 

Author of “Bia Gffictat Fiancee” (16 Editions) 

“When one has written so difficult a book to lay 
down aa ‘His Official Fiancée,’ one’s subsequent 
venture attracts natural interest. Berta Ruck, in 
‘A Land-Girl’s Love Story, has developed the same 
rare gifts.”—N. Y. Sun 

A leve story of farmerettes, full of sunshine, 
outdoora; humor and some sentiment. “We guar- 
antee it,” says a reviewer, “to purl, sparkle and 
keep on its sportive way after 10 P. M.” 

Flustrated by Edward C. Caswell. $1.50 


Dodd, Mead & Company “* 4%:273.2" * 


An Airplane Love Story of 
Robinson Crusoe Adventure 
in the African jungle— 

She an English aristocrat, 
independent and unafraid— 
He a modern American, 
masterful and dominating. 


WhiteMan 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMB 
Wonderfully Illustrated by Koerner. 
Tus BosssManaut Company, Publishers 


























LOVE TIME 
IN PICARDY 


Just Out—All Booksellers—$1.50 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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IBANEZ | TWO POWERFUL NOVELS 





DEAD “ SONNICA” 
COMMAND “Rich above all in that effect 


irresistibly charm- of reality which belongs only to 
the best historical novels.”—N. 
Y. Times. $1.60 











DUFFIELD & CO. 

















JUDITH 


BLUE WAKE RANCH’ 
Jackson Gregory 


Action—a man's kind of heroine— 
and Jackson Gregory the author. You 
can’t beat this combination! ‘ 
THestrated. $1.50 
—-, CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
HIFTH AVE. AT 48°ST NEW YORK 
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0 By VICENTE BLASGO oo... Ser area bes 


BLASCO IBANEZ. 


has mastered the secret of popularity é 
His novels * 
go to the heart of great matters of world-" 


simply by being really great. 


wide importance and his scenes are drawn 
with the skill of a great word-painter, 
compelling all readers’ ‘interest. 


The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


gives to the world the inner meaning of the 
Great War from its origin to the hopes 
which remain for the future; and does it 
with a vivid force, breadth of vision, and 


intense interest such as no other modern: -f 


Net, $1.90 


poyel Popparecs. 


ark %. 


The Shadow of 
The: Cathedral 


Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


Deals with the world-wide problems of | 


illiteracy, of backward people struggling 
toward the light; of the danger of settin 
men free before they can be self-controlled. 
A story of great majesty and beauty. 
Net, $1.90 


Ready Shortly 


La Bodega (The Saloon) 
Translated by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG 


Under a stirring plot df ‘love, intrigue, and swift action, agzin a 
great subject is felt, the double fight against drunkenness and 


capitalistic oppression,in Spain. —_ 


P. DUTTON & . COMPANY 





VICENTE BLASCU IBANEZ. 


ct | just’ READY 
“Authorized: ‘American Edition of 


‘Blood and Sand - 


“Translated by Mrs. W. 4. GILLESPIE 
Introduction by Dr.ISAAG GOLDBERG 


“atrocity” ‘the 
how it 
captures the imagination of the boyhood 
of Spain; how widely its tentacles reach 
into the life of the country, from breeding 
pastures to wealthy clubs; how brilliant are 
the rewards that come to a great torero. 
Throughout the book we are in the’ very 
atmosphere of the bull ring, among: bull 
fighters, their families arid admirers. The 
great_ climax .in.the arena. is of almost 
No detail is missed; one can 
almost hear and smell the actual battle 
and share the crowd’s excitement over the — 


Turning to that unique 
bull ring, Blasco Ibanez shows 


terrific force. 


falling of a nation’s idol. 


W. D. HOWELLS says: 
“This Is a Masterpiece.” 


Net, $1.90 


In. Process of ‘Translation ” 


Mare Nostrum (Our Sea) 
Translated by CHARLOTTE B. JORDAN 


All the pride and affection of the Latins for the Mediterranean is 
felt through this tremendously powerful novel of the career of the 


German submarine in that sea. 
Send for a descriptive circular -#ith portrait, biographical notice and critical comments. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS OF THESE GREAT NOVELS BY BLASCO IBANEZ ARE PUBLISHED BY 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AND ARE FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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women, Harleth Crossey, “ as self- 


flirtatious Leila 
criti@al moment abe Marcia. re- 


the "palance. 
of American married life.in suburban 
New? York: Net, “£1.50. 
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story of a man and two 






as a. shooting star,” Marcia 
home-body, ° and 
Templeton. A 


y, lovable 





nd the futures of all hang in i 
An enthralling story | 


At All Bookstores 








Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City ‘ New York 











lessly — desperately! 
engulfing him—then—in a flash 


gripped at a straw—the “straw” 


- broken in to rob—the “straw” he 
ight never have seen but for— 


But let Basil King tell you the 
wine 


‘He. does not avoid the dark thins of 
life—he is too great an artist for that. 


light as it really is—yet he has touched 
all with a spiritual fire. 


With unforgettable vividness, 


moye before you—Regina, the girl who 
dared. _breaki‘her engagement when she 
knew 





He was floundering — hope- 
Life: was 





like a drowning man _ he 


found in a house he had 


‘ 4 
gives it to you side by side with the 


they 


she <ouldn’t love the man— 


“By BA DLE: 


tt is 4: . splendid, powerful story. Get it today at your booksedier’s. 
Read it and pass it on to a soldier. ». + 


HARPER & BROTHERS—Established 1817 sere es i 


The Third Time Down 











Lovey, the strange old man with his 
terrible secret, and a genius for friend- 
ship—the man with the power of re- 
building other men—society women— 
thieves—a score of people woven into ] 
this interesting story. 


If a man’s fight for his soul interests - 
you—if ‘the drama of life laid bare by a 
master can grip you—read 
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RUSKIN’S CENTENARY 


HE centenary of Jomn Rvusxkin's 
birth apparently arouses more in- 
terest in Engiand than any other 
of the numerous centenaries of 

famous English writers that fall due this 
year. It could scarcely be otherwise when 
ene recalls the deep and widespread influ- 
@nce exerted by Rusxin on the art, litera- 
ture and social life of his time. ‘‘ Modern 
Painters'’ may not be today quite the 
authoritative, or final, expression of a new 
meethod of art criticism that it was some 
@ecades ago. [or its theories and for the 
concrete examples that it furnished of 
what its author considered the right and 
the wrong in art one rarely hears it quoted 
mowadays. But it unquestionably ren- 
@ered a service in its particular field, diffi- 
cult to estimate after this lapse of time, 
and remains historically a pioneer of ster- 
ling ability, courage, and originality in the 
Mterature of art. The fifth and last vol- 
ume of the work appeared in 1860, and its 
revolutionary influence had been felt by 
that time by more than the class of read- 
ers to which it was addressed. Those were 
the days of the Pre-Raphaelites, and with 
their vork and the spirit animating it 
RuskIN was theoretically and actively in 
sympathy. At this distance of time, in- 
Geed, the names of Ruskin, the RosserrTis, 
WILLIAM Morris appear inseparably united 
fm the literary and art movement for 
which—in spite of minor personal differ- 
ences—they all valiantly fought. Rusx«n’s 
work thus found for itself a prominent 
place in the art history of the century. 

But it is probably not solely on this ac- 

eount that the Ruskin centenary is at- 

tracting the attention that it does in Eng- 

Jand today. As a matter of fact art criti- 

elim was only the first step in RusxKIn’s 

Mterary career; from his studies In art he 

@eveloped, later on, certain political ideas, 

yevolutionary enough in their day, to the 

propagation of which he devoted the 

mature years of his life. 


oe theories of the social state 
are much too visionary, too bound 
wp with his views on art and Ifitera- 
ture, to lend themselves to formal, defi- 
mite expression. One gets a hint of them 
fm a sentence appearing in the last chap- 
ter of ‘‘ Modern Painters'’: ‘** Govern- 
Ment and co-operation are in all things 
te law of life; anarchy and competition 
the laws of death."’ . In the same volume 
Ruskin tells us that “‘ social questions 
had for me an interest tenfold greater than 
the work I had’ Been forced into. under- 
taking,’ namely, ‘‘ the endeavor to defend 
an individual padater from injustice.’ An 
excellent résumé ef Rusain’s peculiar 
‘views on social as well as art matters is 
given in a little volume of *‘ Selections and 
Essays by Jon Rusxo,” published, ap- 
Propriately enough this year in “The 
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prohibit, punish, and repress them. 


the Hinksey Diggers, &c.; 
through his teaching, at the first Work- 
ing Men's College established tn London, 
that he gave the initial impulse, according 
to Professor Ros, to the social centre 
movements everywhere. His humanitarian 
efforts, visionary and impracticable though 
some of them were, still excite interest— 
perhaps more, in certain directions, than 
they did in his own day. Remembering 
them, and the amazing gift for eloquent, 
poetic expression that was his—shown at 
its best in passages, scattered through his 
works and now conveniently brought to- 
gether in Professor Roz’s volume, de- 
scriptive of a mood in nature, or of some 
painting, bit of sculpture. or architecture 
—it is natural that the Ruskin centenary 
should be sympathetically remembered, as 


it appears to be, in Engiand. 





PEAKING of Rusxiw and the interest 
that literary England has shown this 
season in his anniversary, this tribute 


to him, sent by Mr. JoHN MasgyiIgip to 
the centenary meeting in London, is worth 
recording: 

All who knew Ruskin and heard him 
were kindled. All young spirits are 
stimulated by him. Now that half Eu- 
rope is a filthy and lousy ruin, and half 
the beautiful strivers are killed or 
mangled, we can see that he was a 
lovely human soul, who did what Blake 
gays 2 poet has to do, that is, “he 
brought forth the number, weight, and 
measure in a time of scarcity.” 





E discussion growing out of the pro- 
posed League of Nations has assumed 
such proportions and involves such mul- 
tifarious interests that the leading speeches 
and documents relating to it produced 
in the short space of a month would 
of themselves comprise a literature far too 
voluminous for the man with the average 
amount of spare time on his hands to col- 
lect and read. Outside of the Peace Treaty 
iteelf, however, it would be difficult to 
mame a subject connected with the war 
that is absorbing so much of the attention 
of those who are busied in planning the fn- 
ternational relations of the future. ‘As it 
is a subject that is not likely, to say the 
least, to decrease in interest and import- 
ance, it naturally occupies a prominent 
Place in this month's New Yoru Times 
CURRENT HisTorY MaGaztxg. Here the read- 
er is given a summary of the whole Sen- 
ate discussion of the subject, with the ver- 
batim text of all the msin passages in the 
gpeeches attacking or supporting the 
League Covenant. President Wuson’s 
Boston and New York addresses on the 
subject are given in full. and so are the 
main passages in ex-President Tar?t’s New 
York speech. A unique and important 





ing of the delegates at the “ Peace Table” 
is indicated -with the aid of a diagram. A 
complete summary of the month's proceed- 
tugs at the Peace Conference ig also given. 
Other leading articles in the Magazine are: 
“ The New Armistice Settlement,” “ Amer- 
tean Problems of Recorstruction,” “Bound- 
ary Disputes in Europe,”’ ** Civil Warfare 
in Germany,” “ Japan’s Ambitions in Bi- 
beria,”’ &c. Under the title of *’ Current 
History in Brief’ there is presented, in 
condensed form, all the chief world events 
of the month not treated in the longer ar- 
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THY NEW ERA IN AMERICAN POETRY. 
By Louts Un . 8vo. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.25. 
Takes up the so-called new poetry meove- 
ment in this country and attempts te show 
that it is ‘‘ authentic, indi , and more 


than merely local.” 


Essays 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. By_ Frank 
Brangwyn. 8vo. New York: John Lane 
Company. 








Illustrated essays on art subjects. 

FIELD AND STUDY. By John Burroughs. 
12mo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Collection of nature essays. 

WIT, WISDOM, AND PHILOSOPHY. Se- 

lected and arranged by Fred G. Muflintx. 

©. Jonesboro, Ark Published by the 
author. 

A compilation of excerpts from the opin- 

fons of Judge Henry Lamm of the Supreme 

Court of Missouri. 


THE LADY. By Emily James Putnam. 
ia: New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
«to 


Aims to answer the question, ‘‘ What is a 
lady?’ The book was published, originally, 
in a series of articles appearing in The Con- 
temporary Review. 

AFTER THE TOWN GOES DRY. 
Henry C. Taylor. 12moe. Chicago: 
Howell Publishing Company. 

Humorous sketches of conditions brought 
about by prohibition. 

MY GERMAN PRISONS. By Horace Gray 

a a 12me. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Ambassador Gerard, in his introduction to 
this book, states that it gives ‘“‘ a true picture 
of life in German war prisons."" He recom- 
mends it to those who are inclined to forgive 
an unrepentant Germany. 

FORTY DAYS IN _ 1914. By Major Gen. Sir 

' Maurice. 8vo. New York: George 

H. Doran Company. 3 
Tells just why it was that the Germans 
fafied to reach Paris in their first objective. 


ETY OF STATES. Ww. T. 8. 
4 OO 8vo. New Fork: EB. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Discusses such questions as sovereignty, 

independence, and equality, as‘ these ap- 

pear in the League of Nations. 

THE IDEA OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By H. G. Wells. I2mo. Bosten: The 
Ulantice Mi Press. 

eight writers who have collaborated 

Mr. Wells in the preperation of this 
are Vi t Grey, Lionel Curtis, 

Wiliam Archer, H. Wickham Steed, A. E. 

Siemern, J. A. Spender, Viscount Bryce, 
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. By Marcel Al- 
York: Brentano's. 


An adventure story, starting with the ship- 
wreck of the heraine.on the desert const of 








ticles. 


Chie. 

THE VALLEY OF VISION. By Sarah Com- 
stock. I2mo. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $150. 
Btory of village life. 

YVETTE AND TEN STORIES. B 
a. ie i ‘New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00. 

This new collection of short stories by De 
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Coa. 
An autobiographical study of bey life in 
the slums of an English manufacturing town 


@ generation ago. 
MA PETTENGILL. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
i2mo. New York:” Dou y. on as 


TUMBLEFOLD. Joseph Whittaker. 12moe, 
s wd Dutton & $1.90. 


THE AMERICANS CREED AND ITS 
MEANING. , Be Rs Andrews. 
7, ee : Doubleday, Page & 

The author puts together what appear te 
him to be the fundamental ideas upon which 


TO rT. By B. wk. 12mo, 
York: Harper & $1.35. _ 
A study-in dietetics based upon an elabo- 


rate series of food investigations. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY. 
P. Blakiston’s Sens & Co. 
Mustrated textbook, intended for a brief 
course in economic soology. 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY OLD AGE. 


, AS Hott & Co. $1.35. ae 


Attempts to show how life and the mental 
Power may be preserved and prolonged. The 
book has gone through several editions in 
England, where it was first published. 
CO-OPERATION AND THE FUTURE OF 

INDUSTRY. s. W . 12mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. §2. 

Examines the co-operative movement in its 
Telation to the whole future of the industrial 
system. 

Philesophy and Religion 
THE a ke Se THAT MUST = aun. 
. J. Carey. 1I2mo. ew " 
be Macmillan Company. 

A study of what the author outlines as the 

“ pew Christianity.” 


DEATH, THE GATE OF LIFE? By H. A. 
Dellas. imo. New York: E. P. Dutton 


A @iscugsion of certain spiritualistic com- 
munications purporting to come from the late 
Frederick W. H. Myers. There is an intro- 
@uction by Professor W. F. Barrett. 


DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. 


New Editiens : 
SYSTEM. By V. BB. -Col- 
i2mo. New York: Isaac Pitman 
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ADMIRAL JELLICOE ©. 
TELLS HIS STORY 


° * th &2 
«( Continued from Page 173) 

Nelson; and that if he did not do“this— 

even if he gained a partial victory—the 

public would be disappointed and would 
criticise him freely, and maybe harshly. 

The -temptation was tremendous, -there= 

foré, to regard a decisive ‘victory as° the 

only end in view. That this 
was resisted the record of the batfle 
shows. Let us not forget that in order 
to achieve a decisive victory an enormous 
risk would have .to be undertaken. Let 
us not’ forget that in the. endeavor to ac- 
complish what Jellicoe has been criticised 
for not sufficiently endeavoring to ac- 
complish Frederick the Great suffered, 
near Kunersdorf, one of the most. dis- 
astrous defeats in his career. .And let us 
be very careful not te forget that Great 

Britain would not have been able te bear 

a similar defeat for her only fleet. 

As is weil known, Admiral Jellicoe was 

much criticised after the battle because the 

German ficet escaped from him. Whether 

this criticism is just or not will probably 
never-be known. It is difficult to see how 

it ever cah be known. In order to know it 
ené would have to be fully cognizant” not 
enly of all the factors of the situation, bat 
of tiéir relative values. He would haye to 
have been on the bridge of Jellicoe’s flag- 
ship, and known—not what is known now— 
but what was known on the bridge of Jelll- 
coe’s flagship then. As Jellicoe had been 
selected to be Commander in Chief by the 
best. mayy in the world, and after a brilliant 
and honorable career .of forty-four years, 
even the most critical person should admit 
that the probabilities 'are that Jellicoe did 
right. 

There has been much dispute since the 
battle of Jutland as to which side gained 
the victory. Judged by the usual standard, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the 
British gained the victory, for the simple 
reason that the Germans retired from the 
field and left the British in possession. 
This does not mean, of course, that the 
British fought the battle more skillfully or 
more bravely or that they inflicted greater 
damage on the enemy than the enemy in- 
flicted on them. Which side fought the 
more effectively may possibly be deter- 
mined some day; but it can only be deter- 
mined after a laborious and impartial in- 
vestigation. Whether such an investiga- 
tion will ever be made or whether it-would 
give such valuable data for future wars as 
to be worth while seems a little doubtful, 
in view of the fact that the advent’ of the 
torpedoplane will probably prevent similar 
conditions ever from recurring. 

But while there may be doubt as to 
which side fought the battle the more 
bravely or more skillfully, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the merit for the more 
skillful and farsighted preparation belongs 
to the Germans and cannot honorably be 
denied them. This is shown throughout 
the beok, but is brought into the greatest 
prominence in the account of the battle 
of Jutland. For this account shows a su- 
perior quickness on the part of the Ger- 
mans in getting the range of the British 
and inflicting damage on their ships; 
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ICAESAR: OR N 


tion. It will be remembered as epochal.” 
Spanish novelists. An exceptional writer . 


dynamic style.” —Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


q “Should make a wide and instant appeal . 


a mind positive, alert, reflective and informed.”"——New York World 


OTHING 


4_A novel translated from the Spanish of f Pio Baroja by Louis How. $1.75 net. 
q In the opinion of John Garrett Underhill, representative in America of the Spanish Authors’ Society of % 
Madrid, this is “the most important translation that has come out of Spain in our time in the field of fie- > 


“We are inclined to agree with Mr. Underhill’s assertion that he is the most important of modera : 
a powerful book.” —New York Evening Sun. oe 
q “Ranks Baroja as a master of fiction, with a keen sense of character, constructive power and active ei 


. at times fairly snerhlingl with wit, it is the offering of 


| AV A HEA D. By Joseph Hergesheimer 





gotten. Well may the Chicago Daily News call it “ 
woman in carmine and 


unloading ivory from Africa and the 
—and yet true—rather than-# study of 


THE AMERICAN 


q By H. L. Mencken. “interesting and useful,” said Brander Matthews i 
taken seriously; it is a book well planned, well proportioned, 
with both pleasure and profit . . .I 


384 pages, buckram, $4.00 net. 


critical journal, says: 


well documented and well written. 
over Mr. Mencken’s successive and suggestive chapters.” 


q The edition is limited to only 1,500 copies, about 1,000 of which have already been sold. Large octavo, 


t the United States since Edgar Allan Poe.” A Book of Prefaces contains four essays: 
If. Theodore Dreiser; III. James Huneker; IV. Puritanism as a Literary Force. 


By [baneZ  (rronounced Ea-bahn-yeth.) 


@ No novel by an American published in recent years has attracted anything like ke attention that Java Head hag | * 
‘one of the few books that everybody is talking about.” 
q And no wonder, for it is a story of choleric shipmasters, charming girls, and an aristocratic Manchu: 
jades and crusted gold. There is a drama as secret and poisonous as opium, lovely | 
old gardens with lilac trees and green lattices, and elm-shaded streets ending at the harbor with the brigs 
crowding on their topsails for Canton. 
manners; there is no purpose in it other than the pleasure'to = 
be found in the spectacle of life sipdeted by high courage and made beautiful by women in peacock shawls. _ 


It is a romantic novel 


$1.75 net. = 


LANGUAGE © 


in The New York Times, “it is a book to be. 


q Mr. Mencken is also the author of A Book of Prefaces, of ack the Mercure de France, the leading French 
“It contains the best and most free-spoken literary criticism that has appeared in 


I. Joseplt Conrad; 
$2.00 net. 





THE CABIN 


q This is the most famous novel of the author of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, who, according to The New 
York Times, “is one of the greatest, if indeed he be not the greatest, of modern novelists.” 

q The Cabin first made Ibanez’ reputation outside of Spain, and about 100,000 copies of it have been sold 
since itS appearance in 1899. Inferior books stop selling a few years after they are published; only a great 
work could go on after 20 years. The Cabin is such a work. A classic—it belongs in every library. $1.75 net. 


You will find many of the best (and best looking) books of the day described in the attractive new Borzoi 
catalogue which will be mailed anywhere free on request. Borzoi Books are sold at all bookshops. 





ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 220 West Forty-Second, Street, 


NEW YORK 
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3 Striking Tales of Mystery and Adventure 
okewood of the secret service 


By Valentine Williams Author of “The Man with the Club Foot” 

“For the lover of mystery stories here are 374 pages of unalloyed pleasure,” 
says the New York Tribune. ‘This is a book that will make you forget that you ever 
had a trouble in the world.’ ‘‘Most decidedly ‘some yam,’ says the New York 
Times. “A corking good detective story.".—The St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

3d Edition Now Printing. $1.50 Net 
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shows also very superior arrang its on 
the part of the Germans for fighting at 
night, especially in the control of the sec- 
ondary battery and the use of star shells, 
and shows also a German superiority in 
armor and optical instruments. Before the 
war it was a matter of common knowledge 
that. the German Army and Navy were 
much better prepared than were the army 
and navy of- any other country; except 
the navy of Great’ Britain. And ‘now this 
book discloses the fact (which must be 
startling to most people) that, compared 
with the German Navy, even the British 
Navy was unprepared! For this the Brit- 
ish Navy was not responsible; for it had 
worked with unceasing zeal to prevent 
this unpreparedness against the same 
pacifistic elements that brought about the 
unpreparedness of the British and Frenth 
Armies and the French Navy, the conse- 
quent dangling of Opportunity before war- 
lustful Germany, and the resulting shed- 
ding of blood that is still going on. Wee 
must realize that the pacifists gave Ger- 
many the chance of breaking down an 
equilibrium among nations that many 
years had been needed to establish, and 
that many years may be needed now to 
re-estabfish. 

That the Germans should have beén ‘the ' 
better prepared, especially in the develop- 
ment of scientific methods and of instru- 
ments of precision, and that, therefore, 
they-sheuld have been the better prepared 
for & modern gunnery and torpedo battle, 
waa to be deduced from the known. charac- 
ter of the:German people, and their history 
sinee the days.of. Julius Caesar. A. cons 
viction on my part that such a superior- 
ity over all other navies existed in the 
German Navy was declared by me, with 
my ‘reasons, in my official testimony be- 
fore the House Naval Commifttee, on ‘Dec... 
17, 1914. 

The climax of Admiral Jellicoe’s narra 


By Robert Orr Chipperfield 

Within the locked room, her eyes stating at the ceiling, a woman lay, dead. A 
revolver, one chamber newly discharged, lay beside her, but there were no marks of 
powder on her gown to indicate suicide. Who had killed her—and why? That is 
the problem which Paul Harvey, expert in crime, faces in this surprising new detective 
story. Without clues, without even a knowledge of the victim’s past, he sets out upon 
the trail of the murderer. The story of how he does it, with its sudden and startling 
climax, makes a book full of as exciting reading as anyone could wish. $/.50 Net. 


tales of secret egypt 
By Sax Rohmer Aathor of “The Insidious Dr. Fa-Mancha.” etc. 


Who has quite captured.the essence of weird mystézy as well as Sax Rahmer? 
Who so skilfully weaves about the reader the strange spell of the Orient? Herz is the 
newest book by the creator of Fu- Manchu—a dozen tales fall of youth, adventure, 
veiled women, the curious setting of far-off Egypt, fascinating raysteries, often an 
undercurrent of the supernatural that sends an uncanny tingle up your spine. $/.50 Nel. 


At all Bookstores 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. Publishers New York 


































M éon:Maid Ad Ad penturet in nthe Far 7 East 
By GEORGE GIBBS 


The | 
| Black Stone 


ay a Hs of ry German 
Stone of Mecca—a "pe and the aor ‘millions 
aire and two brave ziris ive a more 


fascinating than e@ Yellow Deve! 
At AU Booksellers. - Tlues $1.50 
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When Marcia War- 
- i. set eee 
cts eos 
Ys / 
John Addington Symonds’ 
Last and First 
THE NEW SPIRIT and ARTHUR 
HUGH CLOUGH, latest and earliest 


essays of great humanist, -now published 
for the first time in book form. Cloth, $1.50 


THE LIVING CORPSE. 
































intense story of a sate - 
tempt to broaden the 
vision of a country town, 
with romance aplenty. 

Net, $1.50, at all book- 


stores, 
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ae Soar By LEO N. TOLSTOI 


Trarislation from the only authorized Rus- 
sian edition of famous drama, produced ~- 
as “REDEMPTION.” Cloth, $37. | 


-| BOOK REPAIR: AND RESTORATION - 
} A manual of practical suggestions for” 


bibliophiles. Cloths $e 
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( Continued from Page 174) 
fmnocence may be betrayed by ignorance. 
.No one meant any harm, 
~ Schlamp's first glass of beer spelt her 
4 ‘fother’s death and nearly tevsulted in her 
utter ruin. However, the long arm 
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right man ‘at the’ right time, and we 
breathe a sigh of relief that Stella is to 
come into her happiness. Save for the 
. happy ending, there is a certain Russian 
* quality in this little’ fale in which the 
“chatacters are blown about by a fate over 
Which they have no control. 
’ A number of other stories portray vari- 
= ous phases of modern life in a way that 
holds the reader's interest. But it is in 
** Even as You and I"’ that Miss Hurst 
oF Fises to greatest power. The fat lady in a 
Coney Island show, Jastrow the Granite 
_ Jaw, Baron de Ross, the wor!d's smallest 
+ being: strange material for a tragedy. But. 
We are taken into a new world, and there 
we find the same fundamental qualities of 
’. love and sacrifice and betrayal that our 
~. @wn world is apt to reveal. Teenie, the fat 
lady, loves Jastrow, and in his need she is 
onty too. glad ‘to squander her savings. 
“One of the most ironical: blov's to be found 
fm modern literature is when, Teenie hav- 
ing given Jastrow $600 to ;.ut under his 
pillow, a comfort in his illness, a wife un- 
expectedly arrives on the scene after’ his 
‘@eath and is vaktly consoled by the $600. 
> I'm leaving thé funeral money out of 
what he had wufider his pillow. It's a 
godsend to'- me, my husbard layin’ up 
that few hundred when things ain't so 
good with'me. You was « good influ- 
ence, dearie. I never kniw him to 
gave a cent. + 









ong THE SEE-SAW 
THE’ SEE-SAW. By Sophie Kerr. . New 
York: Doubleday-Page & Co. $1.50. 


OPHIE KERR'S new novel, which 
bears the subtitle ‘‘ A Story of To- 
day,’’ is an interesting;. but rather 

depressing, tale of marriage and divorce. 
Its moral seems to be that ‘* love is not 
“love that alters when it alteration finds,’’ 
and as a triumphant ending Marcia Crossey 
“ takes back the husband who has practi- 
cally left her for another woman, allows 
him to get a new divorcee and remarry 
her,.and assures him that she is ‘* his wife 
—elways.’’ And—because theirs gives :no 
< evidence of being a ‘‘ marriage of true 
minds "’—-the reader is distinctly irritated 
with the devoted and long-suffering Mar- 
cia! The woman for whom he so out- 
rageously ueglected his wife; and whom he 
married when Marcia divorced him, seems 
much better suited to the selfish and pleas- 
‘ wre-loving Harleth Crossey than Marcia 
could possibly be. 
The Crossecys had becn. married for five 
years when the story opens. Harleth is 
_@rinking more than is good for him, and 
has already been mere or less conspicu- 
ously attracted. by mere than one woman, 
from whose charms he has always re- 
tufned to his really very lovely young 
wife. But with the beginning of the novel 
Hiarleth, who alwayS does precisely what 
he pleases, with no consideration for the 
pain or pleasure of any one else, falls into 
the toils of a handsome, scheming girl who 
has lost her money, who wants to make 
a rich marriage, amd who does not hesi- 
tate to set her Snares for the husband of 
an old. friend. It is because of a misun- 
Gerstanding that Marcia at last leaves her 
husband; but it is a misunderstanding that 
Harleth could easily have cleared up, if he 
had not childishly lost his temper instead. 
Whereupon she divorces him, and ‘he 
marries the other woman because he 
thinks it is his ‘‘ duty ''’; and he is un- 
happy and ashamed, and it does him good. 
Then, when his new wife announces that 
‘ ghe is going to get a divorce and marry a 
~~ more’‘* amusing "’ man who will take her 
to live in Paris, Harleth goes back’ to 
Marcia, who receives him as hereinbefore 
@escribed. 
That is ‘‘ The See-Saw.’’ 














THE BELOVED SINNER 


THE BELOVED SINNER. -By Rachel 
“Swete Macnamara. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 


A SIDE from the charm one usually finds 
















in well-written fietion describing Eng- 
lish life among the well to do, there 
. is little in ‘this novel to recommend. The 
plot *is slight;. nor is there anything in 
“‘ either the action or the general treatment 
‘to lift it above the commonplace. Desirée, 


















*Basard, rector of St. Osyth’s, has been” 
_fnvited to the home of her mother’s sister,’ 
‘Lady Monica, to attend a wedding and 
‘sperrd part of the Summer with her. Dest- 
‘Fée's ‘mother is Lady Brigid, and, like her 
~ father, she idolizes this child of theirs. 
/ The rector is interested in the erecting of 
@ new screen in his church, and has in- 
' wited @ young artist named Leander Wing 
MW come and make it. He is a sculptor as 
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but . Stella . 


‘ef coincidence is stretched.to bring the. 


i story told 


“ity was contagious: . 
‘the beautiful daughter of the Rev. Noel }.. <° ; 





well as a painter, and withal a wild young 
man who detests the conventional; he falls 
in love with Desirée, and one evening, in.e 


walk about the big estate of her mother‘s, - 


frightens the girl by making violent _iove 


to her-and taking her in his armsy; Sh¢ 


breaks away, but, feeling that he isnot as 
other men, and believing that he was car- 
ried away by a torrent of passion—which 
she. does not reciprocate—lets it, pass. 
Afterward she goes to Lady Monica's, but 
on the way, in a railway carriage—first 
class, and therefore a small compartment 
—meets another man, with whem ‘she £n- 
ters frankly into conversation.- She does 
not learn his name, although she has told 
him hers when he has to get off the train, 
leaving her to go to London by herself. 
Lady Monica allews Desirée to enjoy some 
time in London, and then takes her to her 
country home. A rather crazy sort of 
young woman, Princess Pafnuty, is among 
the guests at the house party; and shé 
persuades Desirée, with others, to go to a 
park near by and dance, barefooted, in the 
moonlight. The park happens to belong to 
the family of the young man she had met 
in the train, Jeremy Vyse, who is a fine, 
upstanding specimen of the young Eng- 
lishman, altogether different from the ex- 
otic Leander Wing. The end of it is that 
Desirée and Jeremy Vyse are married. Be- 
fore that, however, Desirée has confessed 
that she had~been in debt to her dress- 
maker and had trouble in paying her. As 
Jeremy had once said. that he had a horror 
of debt and never would trust a person 
who had been guilty of the indiscretion of 
buying more than he—or she—could well 
pay for, she feared that this would break 
it off. There are many other little threads 
in the story, but none is of particular 
moment. Readers who like a book that 
they can put down at any time without 
regret and take up without cmotion will 
probably like this novel. It is the sort of 
thing Anthony Trollope might have writ- 
ten. 


AN ENGLISH FARMERETTE 
Berta 


A LAND-GIRL’S LOVE STORY. B 
Ruck. Illustrated A Edward C. Caswell. 
New York: Dodd; Mead & Co. $1.50. 
HE title, ‘* A Land-Girl's Love Story,"’ 
is rather misleading, beeause this 
novel consists of a double romance. 
There are two heroines, both equally im- 


“portant and fascinating. Perhaps the titie 


is derived from the fact that it is an ‘‘ I" 
by one of the heroines. A 
** land-girl '' is simply the English term 
for a ‘* farmerette.’’ Berta Ruck’s spright- 
ly,. humorous style saves this story from 
being too obviously a record of British 
patriotism, for the author is a-fire with 
admiration and appreciation for the wo- 
men's land army, and its splendid re- 
sponse to the desperate cry in the. dark 
days of the war that ‘‘ Engiand Must Be 
Fed! ’’ But she has successfully camou- 
flaged this accurate, detailed account of 
what the land army was, how it was raised, 
what it did for England, &c., with this 
interestingly intricate and deliciously fun- 
ny double romance, in which two London 
girls and two soldiers are featuréd. The 
reader's interest never flags, for the author 
has a clever trick of breaking off one chap- 
ter with suspense and opening the next 
with surprise, and, what is most extraor- 
dinary, she is able to maintain this high 
pitch of excitement throughout the entire 
story. 

Joan Matthews and an old school chum 
of hers, Elizabeth Weare, are keeping 
house together in a London flat and doing 
office work for the Government during the 
war..Joan is 22, pretty. and in love. 
Elizabeth is small and boyish, a wonderful- 
ly good sort, the type who makes the 
most loyal of girl chums and who hates 
men in general. Her hatred for men is 
raised to the nth degree by the fact that 
Harry, a handsome young philanderer 
with whom Joan has been going for al- 
most a year, has forsaken her for Muriel 
Elvey, a little doil-girl with georgette 
frocks and baby brown byes. 

The story opens with a rapid fire of sur- 
prises; first, Joan learns of Harry's faith- 
leasness, then she receliyes a proposal by 
letter. from a mysteriots man, then she 
loses her Government position, and finally 
she decides to join the women’s land army 


_as’'a last resort, and of course, Elizabeth, 


game little chum, agrees to join with her. 
If Joan had not lost the letter containing 
the proposal all might have been quite 
different, for she was almost tempted to 
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Or what “barrage” meant? 


“If*so, you will qo 


“It is“a ‘comfort,” 


“A masterly biography,’ 


q Have you ever tried to explain toa boy what trench fighting 
Or to answer~any of the 
countléss “other questions, he gskad if Ke réad“the: war. hews 
o the nearest bookshop: and poy 
RINES, ‘the letters of Lieut.-C 
FRANK E,; EVANS, who served with the Fighting Masines 
throughout their campaign, to his young. son. Full of big- 
hearted tenderness and vivid simplicity, they . will give your 
boy the finest impression possible of France and: the fighting. 
q The intimate experiences of a few unrecognized Good Sports 
are recorded in OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY’S notable volume 
of short stories, GOOD SFORTS. 
the N. Y. Tribune, 


says 


“to have people write so cleanly, so lucidly, 
so naturally, and to.make wholesome tales of human life as 
interesting as. life itself should always be.” 
q CLEMENCEAU: The Man and His Time, by H. M. 


HYNDMAN, is.acclaimed by critics as. the leading biography 
’ says the San Francisco 


‘and, in addition, a Captivating review of the France 
of the last fifty years.” 
q Even a partial understanding of.the news of the day neces- 
sitates a knowledge of the histories of the peoples presenting 
their national claims to the Peace Conference. 
LEVINE’S THE RESURRECTED NATIONS gives the 
essential facts briefly and interestingly. 
@ GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S THE AVALANCHE continues 
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to find friends. The Boston Post says “‘it’s the plausible and 4 
exciting sort of tale that does not let you turn the pages 
leisurely.” q At all bookshops. _ 

Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 











Three kings contend for your interest in this soul ~stirring, passionate story:— 
KARL XII of Sweden, brilliant, cruel, a victor unique 
time in that he yieldeati to no woman’s 
AUGUSTUS of Saxony, aspirant to the chedine of Poland, cultivated, cowardly, 

_ wily and treacherous, a weak slave to the will of beautiful Aurora von Konigsmarck. 
PETER of Russia, half a primitive lover and drinking savage, half a giant builder 


Kings-at-Arms 


._A New Novel By MARJORIE BOWEN 


tee aged or aul 


of ships and cities; and at last of armies and of a nation. 


Read for yourself how twenty times Peter was driven from Poland—and twenty times — 
returned, ee ee es ee ey ee ee 


vengeance to call his own. 
You will look far to find a novel equally thrilling and rewarding. ; 
-75 681 Fifth Ave., 
es. EP. DUTTON & CO. Frein 


among the rulers of his 








The Times says: 
“Made off completely with 
“our affections.” 


The Tribune says: 
“Will be long. remembered, 
with unalloyed delight.” 


; : >. delightful 
Meredith Nicholson’s ©°’si"' 


LADY LARKSPUR 


The Sun says: 
“Mr. 


Nicholson has a fine 
faculty for comedy touched with 


farce and touching to laughter. 


$1.00 Net 


SCRIBNERS. SONS 


® CHARLES 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48°ST. NEW YO 


Were Frank Stockton alive he 
would be quietly delighted to 
have some one conjecture him to 
have written ‘Lady Larkspur’. 
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ai From Sunup 
to Sundown kK& 


Corra Harris and Faith Harris Leech 
Joy and charm issue freely from the pages of 
this delightful letter-novel of the South. A clever 
mother and daughter, farmers both, have much to 
say pro and con on scientific farming over that of 
t dite, 
philosophy. Net, $1.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
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“Fanlomes of Berlin” * By Marcel Allain Highest prices and spot cash 
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BRENTANO’S 


Publishers. © Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ERE in this one-horse town —at night—they stood before the judge— 
H arrested—she an heiress, promised*to a big politician—he, the man beside 
her, not her fiancé— 
Why did they lie?) Why did they hide their true names? Find out the amazing 
sentence the judge pronounced upon them. The startling outcome of it all makes a 
big story. Read it. It’s told by . 


fine DAVIS 


First Uniform. Edition 





Whether it be the bliriding heat of an 
African desert—a -lonesome island in the 
Pacific—or the deep mystery of a London 
fog—Davis always has a breathless story 


Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese War— 
he. was in Mexico—he was.in- the Great 
War. More than ever before Americans 
love him. His chivalrous knighthood stood 


to tell. 


If you are one of those who know that 
somewhere in the world splendid adven- this world has-ever seen. He knew how 
tures are always happening; that a beauti- to seek adventure—he knew where to find 
ful woman can be interesting; that today— it. 
at this momént—brave men are laughing 
at fear—tricking death—defying fate and 
winning thé women’ they love—Richard 
Harding Davis is for you: © : 


put startlingly in this machine-made age. 


He was the greatest war correspondent 


Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘His heart 
flamed against cruelty and injustice. His 
writings form a text-book of Amervicanism 
which all our people would do well to 
read at-the present time.” 


He was at the Boer .War—he was in ; 
~---America in the War 


FR | 5 VOLUMES 


that tell the whole story of our glorious part in the World War—of how America turned 
the tide and brought to the Allies a noble victory and the greatest peace the world 
has ever known. 
WHY ‘WE WENT TO WAR, by Christian Gauss 
"HOW WE WENT TO WAR, by Neon Lyd s—ts« 
ve . » THE VANGUARD OF AMERICAN.VOLUNTEERS, ~° * 
by Edwin W. 


. AT ~ ~ INT: by ¥) 





AH the world has ever accomplished pales before the 
overwhelming achievements—the consummate. victories— 
that are America’s today. ; 

You can find out in these five splendid volumes— 
not vaguely and“in a general way, but fully, completely, 
definitely—the whole story of our glorious achievements 
in the war—a story no patriotic American tan afford to be 
without. : 


It’s now or never—your last chance— 
your only hope of ever getting Richard 
Harding Davis at this low price. 

The cost of making books goes up from 
day to day. The present edition was 
made when book materials were still nor- 
mal. That is why we can offer you this 

_ low price. We had hoped to continue it 
for ,months, but so overwhelming has 
been the popularity of Richard Harding 
Davis that the end of the edition is upon 
us months before we expected it. 


3,000,000 copies of Richard Harding | — 
Davis have already been sold. From day | — 
to day his popularity increases. From the [ 
popular ‘beloved writer, he has become a 
classic of our time. We are glad for the 
thousands who secured the low price— 
but it has to end. 


Tomorrow Ends This , 4 
Big Opportunity ; 


Tomorrow—April 7th—closes the door ES 
to this offer. It will never open again. J: ~ 
Make up your mind now—at once. It’s [> 
a question of hours and minutes. If you 
delay one more day, you may be too late. 

You get not only the Davis at the low 
price, but “America in The War” abso- 
lutely free. 

You take no risk—you send no money. ' 
Only sign and mail the coupon. If you [ ~ 
don’t like the books, send them back. ; 3 
_ Don’t let this pass you by. Don’t © 

week. This is 















golden 
never knock at your door again. 


Don’t. wait—don’t be sorry. 
Your envelope must be post- 

marked. before midnight to- 
morrow—so act now! Be sure 
of your set and save money. 


Send this coupon right 



























Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


now. without money. 













Also send absolutely free 
“America in the War,” 5 
-“# . voluntes. “If the books are 4 
Pf not- satisfactory I will return‘ie 
«4c both .sets- within’.15..days, at at 
sf your re oh ee 
send you, 50¢ at ence. an 3 
onth for I7.mopths.. .. — 
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MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By J. Salwyn Scha- 
piro, Ph. D., Associate Professor of His- 
tory in the College of the City of New 
York. Under ay editorship of James T. 
Shotwell, Ph. D., Professor of History in 
Columbia Universit. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.50. 


HERE have been plenty of political 
histories of modern Europe, even of 
nineteenth century Europe; in late 
years there have been histories 

Which brought in the industrial, so- 


3 -ciological, and cultural developments on 


equal footing with the political. But ob- 
viously any history written before 1914 
must to a considerable extent fail in inter- 
pretation of the period which, as the au- 
thor of this book says, ‘‘ began at Water- 
loo and ended at Liége,'’ for the cataclysm 
of 1914 opened our eyes to the direction 
and consequence of movements which had 
up to that time been more or less obscure. 
When, then, an author writing during the 
war essays to present a picture of nine- 
teenth century Europe—political, military, 
economic, sociological, and even literary— 
together with an introductory chapter on 
the old régime and the French Revolution, 
and a concluding chapter giving a brief 
summary of the war, and to do all this 
in 766 pages, the obvious comment is “‘ It 
can’t be done.’ “But Professor Schapiro 
has done it. To say that it is not so much 
a@ question of doing it well as of doing it 
at all might Seem’ perhaps like unfavor- 
able ‘criticism of such a work, when in 
fact it would be a considerable compliment; 
but that alone would do an injustice to 
Professor Schapiro’s book. Much of it is 
done well, indeed very well; and those 
parts which suffer by comparison with 
the rest are, generally speaking, those 
which cannot be well donc in brief space. 

For this is a textbook—whether for stu- 
dents at the end of high school or in the 
beginning of college is not quite certain; 
the general manner of treatment suggests 
the latter;.a passion for rather elementary 
definition which, coupled withthe not very 
vivid literary. style, makes the book in 
places seem rather slower reading than it 
really is, would indicate the former. A 
student who studied the nineteenth century 
from this book ought to be prepared by 
similar volumes on preceding periods to 
use it to best Advantage. Nevertheless, he 
will get from it an excellent idea of what 
the nineteenth century was and why it 
Was so, in every sphere of human activity. 
And as a proper. textbook should be, It is 
supported by a bibliography which should 
meet the needs of any college student— 
very full, and accompanied by valuable 
and critical comments on practically all of 
the works mentiuned. 

In bibliography as well. as in the book 
proper .one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics is the admirable fairness and 
impartiality of the author, a qualification 
which most historians (not all) ought to 
have, but which is rarely present among 
human beings, historians or not. It may 
be that Professor Schapiro is biased by 
being an intelligent, pregressive, and pa- 
triotic American writing during a war in 
which his own country took part, but he 
treats both sides of all questions in a man- 
ner which fs likely to segm impartial to all 
others of that class. The summaries of op- 
posing opinions in political matters and on 
such questions as socialism, summaries 
which are doubly difficult because they 
must be so very brief, succeed remark- 
ably in presenting without bias the views 
and arguments of both sides and leaving 
the reader to judge. 

The difficulties of the author lie largely 
in his attempt to include all pertinent de- 
tails of fact. This leads to compression 
which dulls the style of the book and oc- 
casionally, though very rarely, leads to in- 
accuracy, as when it is said that ‘‘ at the 
outset ’’ of the Boer War the. British 
armies suffered humiliating defeats at the 
hands of Botha and De Wet; even his oc- 
casional generalizations now and then incur 
a similar reproach, as when he suggests 
that a wiser and more generous policy to- 
ward Prussia on the part of Napoleon III. 
might have prevented the war of 1870 and 
even that of 1914. No one is likely to de- 
fend Napoleon's policy, but that Napoleon 
was merely -an unintentional accessory to 
the plans of Bismarck is made clear by Pro- 
fessor Schapiro’s own argument on the 
very next page. Such instances, however, 
are exceedingly rare. 

This comparison of detail, as might be 
expected, has its most unfortunate results 
in the introductory chapter on the eight- 
eenth century and the French Reyolu- 
tion, and in the postscript on the war. The 
introduction would surely be more uscful 
to students if it eschewed details so far 
as possible and presénted merely general 


-* comment on ‘the ‘peried and’ its develop- 
/* iments, presupposing the detailed informa- 


_ tion which a student who is to use the 
book must surely have...The. author ad- 
mits that the chapter on the war is mere- 
ly a sketch—it comes dows to the signing 
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of the armistice—and tn view of this, and 
of the fact that everybody who is going to 
use the book either knows about the war 
now from reading the papers, or will know 
of it in future years from detailed histo- 
ries, this chapter might have been left out 
and the time spent on it used in changing 
the present tenses in earlier parts of the 
book to the past, since the conditions re- 
ferred to in most cases came to a violent 
end in 1914. A notable instance of this 
is the conclusion of the chapter on the 
Dual Monarchy, an accurate and fair 
presentation of Austro-Hungarian history 
and politics, which points to conclusions 
that the war has revised to some extent. 
The author has tried to combine chron- 
ological and topical treatment; after the 
introductory chapters on the reactionary 
Period and the industrial revolution, he 
takes the nations one by one up through 
the period of change that began in 1848 
and ended in 1870. After that the com- 
partmenting of national history. necessa- 
rily becomes more difficult, but so far as 
Possible it is followed, with special chap- 
ters on such international movements as 
socialism, anarchy, and syndicalism; the 
woman movement; colonial expansion, and 
science. Very elaborate and careful cross 
references aid the reader in keeping hold 
of historical continuity as far as possible. 
The only part that seems disproportion- 
ate is the chapter on the Russian revolu- 


tion of 1905, important to be sure, but 4 


hardly deserving twenty-four pages when 
the revolution of 1917 gets only seven. If 
a single chapter can be picked out for 
Special mention in a book where so many 
are very good, it might be the one on 
** Political and Social Democracy in Great 
Britain, 1867-1914,” q summary which 
could hardly be bettered. The chapter on 
** Revolutione: - Labor Movements ’’ may 
or 1 ay not meet with objection from or- 
thodox Socialists, but many Socialists as 
well as almost everybody else will regard 
it as an admirable tisplay of accuracy and 
even-handedness in treatment of a subject 
where such qualities have unhappily been 
rare. ° 

The smaller nations of Europe receive 
much more consideration than is usual in 
histories of this sort; their political devel- 
opment is sketched and their cultural and 
social contributions to the world fairly 
weighed. Of course, not everything c-~ be 
thoroughly done. The progress of hine- 
teenth century science was so enormous 
that the author has probably done well to 
confine it to a brief outline of ten pages. 
He has also made an attempt to cover the 
principal literary movements and the chief 
writers, many of whom, as he justly ob- 
serves, are undoubtedly a part of history, 
but who are as hard to condense as the 
scientists. The literary passages are not 
as valuable as the others, nevertheless the 
book is much better off with them than 
without them. One thing is missed, there 
is nowhere an attempt to give a picture of 
the outward surface of life and thought at 
any time in the -period, something which 
is perhaps jess important than an analysis 
of the influences which caused that out- 
ward appearance, but which would have 
rounded off the presentation of the nine- 
téenth century in a manner which could 
hardly have hurt the book and might have 
helped it greatly. The political chapters 
are excellent, but we have other excellent 
political histories; this book at present has 
hardly any competition in its brief but 
thorough presentation of the industrial, 
commercial, and iological mov ts 
which have made the world in which we 
live*today quite as much as, if not con- 
siderably more than, the activities of poli- 
ticians and parties. = 








Aero Blue Book 


An admirable response to a distinct need 
of the times is given in a handsome illus- 
trated volume entitled ‘‘ The Aero Blue 
Book and Directory. of Aeronautic Organ- 
izations.’ .The volume contains a great 
body of useful and important information 
compiled by Henry Woodhouse, author of 
“The Textbook of Military Aeronautics ’’ 
and other books, member of the Board of 
Governors of the Aero Club of America, 
Vice President of the Aerial League of 
America, and editor of The Aerial Age 
Weekly. The contents include anthorita- 


_ tive contributions from members of a well- 


selected advisory. editorial board, in ‘the 
roster of which appear the names.of Cap- 
tain Robert A. Bartlett, arctic explorer; 
Alan R. Hawley, President of the Aero 
Club of America; Jéhn Hays Hammond, 
Jr.,.Colonel E. Lester Jones, U., 8. A.; 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, a 
Post, Secretary of the Aerial League 

; Lieutenant Granville A.- Pelleck. 
Uv. & A: Alberto Santos-Dumont, Profes- 
sor David Todd, Henry A. Wise Wood, 
and Professor Charlies L. Poor of Columbia 
University. 
aeronautic: 


Wooadhous. work. (Century Company. 


$5.) ‘ 
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**Such records-as these will never be old-fashioned. 
They belong to a literature which is eternally new 
and eternally young.” -—The Allaniic Monthly. 


LIVING BAYONETS 
A RECORD OF THE LAST PUSH 


By LIEUTENANT CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of “Carry On,” “Out to Win,” “The Glory of the Trenches,” etc: 
Third Large Printing. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


“The letters cover the period of America’s active participation 

| in the war, beginning with the Spring of 1917. They tell how our 

allies in the trenches felt when the Yanks actually materialized ; and 

the book ends with the Germans in full retreat, when the final vic- 
tory is only a matter of days. 

_ “Even for a Presa whose imagination is bruised and stunned 
with the daily discussions of Peace, Reconstruction, Bolsheviks, 
and the League of Nations, time should be found to read these 
gallant soldier letters.”—The Atlantic Monthly. 


“A Prose Epic 
of Heroism” 

THE GLORY 

| of the TRENCHES 


An Interpretation 
of War 
Fourth Edition. -Cloth, $1.00 net. 
“From beginning to end a happy 
book.’ It is happy, not because the 
author has escaped suffering oreven |. 
horror, but because he has grasped .]. 
something beyond those things.” 7 
—New York Times. 





War as a Crusade 
OUT 
TO WIN 


The Story of America 
in France 
Foarth Edition. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“‘Out to Win’ will deepen our re- 
spect for our countrymen and en- 
large our understanding and sym- 
pathy for our allies. It Sill give us 
a bigger vision and a finer, higher 
courage to go on, as we must go on 
until we have accomplished the ob- 
jects for which we are fighting.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Still Carrying On—and On! 
CARRY ON: LETTERS IN WAR TIME 


Now in Its Twenty-first Edition 
“One of the great, eloquent books produced by. the war.”—New York Times. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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MOTHERS OF MEN 


By WILLIAM HENRY WARNER 
& DE WITTE KAPLAN 


Here is what the Critics say of this stirring tale: 
NEW YORK WORLD: -“A story abounding in melodramatic color and incident.” 
NEW. YORK HERALD: “A story that will entertain.” 

PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN: “Highly exciting from start to finish.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: “A dramatic romance of considerable pewer.” 


CINCINNATI COM. TRIBUNE: “More than a. mere story, it bears a great 
message.” 


BOSTON ——s RECORD: “This is no mere romance, but a book of high 
import. - « A book to be read.” 


pate ae TIMES: “How she [the herome] — — test is beautifully 
and dramatically told by the authors of ‘this stirring tale. 


AT ALL BOOKSBLLERS 


TEMPLE SCOTT 101 PARK AVENUE 
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on atin matters their dialect,” said Napoleon of 
leatian soldiers. “They an in French!” 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


By George Wharton Edwards 


JOAN OF ARC 


Lucy Foster Madison. The handsomest and most timely 
book for young people: The tub story of the Wartler Mild ts fiction 
form. Color fitustrations by i Frank E. Schoonover. Boxed, $2.50 net. 

May be had from any Bookstore, or from 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


” Withthe Help of God 
and a Few nines 


By BRIG. GEN’L A. W. CATLIN, 
By BRIG. GEN £ A. WW, CAr ; 
i Cape has come a master mind that a the original picture in all its — 


siory, and a master mind. able to piece strips of film into a 
and cted whole to unfoid veaure 6 our wid dening eves, —N. Y, Sun. 


Net $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Giodaa City, N. Y. 
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him, and she promptly transfers her ac- 
pommodating affections 
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LATEST WORKS 
OF FICTION 


( Continued from Page 178) 


that. I suppose there’s just an off 
chance that you are not married yet. 
Are you? If you aren't, would you 
care ie etre Det It sounds mad, I 
know.. I'd explain details and things 
betier if I saw you. May I come and 
see you? If so, please write to me here, 
where I shall be for the next ten days. 
I could get over to your father’s place. 
This needn't commit you to anything. 
But if it is all off; don’t write. If I 
“don’t hear from you within a week I 
shall know it was good-bye for good. 
Yours, Richard Wynn. 


Joan recognizes in the writer of this 
unique proposal a young Welshman who 
had worked on her father’s farm seven 
years before. She recalls him as a nihe- 
teen-year-old, long-legged, dark-haired 


boy, who had given her a fox terrier and - 
then sailed away to Canada. As the above -|- 
letter was dated from -some barracks -she. 


knew that he must be in service... At. first 
she is stupefied by the proposal, then she 
is tempted to reply, but after she loses the 
letter and with it the man’s address, she 
dismisses the matter from her mind at 
ence. Of course such a clever letter as 
that cannot be forgotten very long or at 
least the writer of such a letter cannot, 
and he appears very shortly after Joan and 
Elizabeth reach the farm in Wales on 
which they are to go'a-hoeing and a-spad- 
ing with the motley army of cockney and 
patrician girls they find there. Joan and 
Elizabeth, being young and pretty, soon 
become involved in two very tangled ro- 
mances, and if it were not for a German 
prisoner's treachery, they would never 
have been untangled. Joan falls in love 
with a young soldier recovering from shell 
shock, who turns out to be the mysterious 
Richard Wynn, and Elizabeth, the little 
man-hater, becomes so infatuated with a 
friend of Wynn's, a Colonel Fielding, that 
she actually proposes to the young man 
and is immediately accepted. 





MILDRED CARVER 


MILDRED CARVER, U.S. A. By Martha 
Bensley Bruére. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

RS. BRUERE’S book is not so much 

@ novel as the illustration of a the- 

ory, an illustration done in rose col- 

or, with a profound, serene, and almost 
touching amount of naiveté. It adds one 
more to the lengthy list of fairy tales about 
more or fess Utopian days to come, and 
disregards human nature and human frail- 
ties even more completely than do the ma- 
jority of its kind. ‘The time is the years 
immediately ahead of us; and-the author's 
theory is that of the marvelously berieficial 
results to be obtained by a scheme. which 
she calls: “‘ Universal Service ’’—an idea 


very like. one suggested, unless we are {| 


greatly mistaken, by Mr. H. G. Wells in 
one of his earlier books. When the novel 
begins, this ‘‘ Universal Serviee’’ is al- 
ready in complete running order; it‘is a 
governmental affair, and requires that at 
the age of 18 every boy: and girl who is 
neither imbecile nor deformed shail do one 
year's service for the United States, the 
service being mostly along the lines of what 
we know as unskilled labor. The young 
people who live in the country are sent to 
work in cities as postmen, conductorettes, 
street cleaners, &c., while those from the 
cities go to work on farms, at roadmaking, 
and so forth. Everything moves in the 
most harmonious manner imaginable, and, 
according to Mrs. Bruére, girls and boys of 
the most diverse.typés and inheritances, 
coming from all sorts and kinds of homes 
and of all degrees.of ediication and refine- 
ment, mingle together.in. perfect. accord, 
with absolute ease and no jealousies or fric- 
tions, and it is all tao = lovely for 
words. 

The slight plot. has to do with one Mil- 
dred Carver, daughter of an extremely rich 
and extremely aristocratic New York fam- 
ily. The story opens with her half engage- 
ment to Nicholas Van: Arsdale, whom she: 
has known all her life. Both are of the 
game age, and both are presently ordered 
to report for service. Mildred. goes to a 
flour mill in Minnesota, and falls in 
love: with John. Barton, who talks elo- ; 
quently about flour and is too noble 
for expression... From the flour mill she 
goes with her ‘‘ unit’’ to do field work, 
running: tractors on farms. All of her 
experiences are described in minute arid 
somewhat wearisome detail, -and as she is 
**a siren ’’—of a perfectly innocent type, 
of course—all men fall in love with her. 
Then presently, her year being up, she re 
turns home, makes her début; and finds so- 
cial life very dull. So then she tries to go 
to work, experimenting with a wig-making 
factory, and iater with one devoted to the 
manufacture of boxes. John Barton turns 
up, is entirely unaware of her sécial: and 


fmancial status, and becomes engaged to 
her. Meanwhile her father has found con- 

genial employment for her in one of his 
Stoel milis, Nicholas appears again, proves 
quite as noble as John Barton, the foreman 
decides that Mildred is not. the wife for 








GREAT BOOKS for TH ESE DAYS 


velo cent and Work, By ADMIRAL VISCOUNT 
JELLICOE OF SCAPA "A book which by its intimate 
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forming books of the kind we have read for many a day.”’— 
New York Tribune. A book of immediate bearmg on many 
of the problems now before the Peace 

Illustrated. Net, $3.00 
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“‘Adventures in New York 
-. .. | Surpassing in Wonder and Romance” 


~ THE MAN 
WHO COULDNT 
SLEEP 


By Arthur Stringer, Author of the Prairie Wife, ete. 


E may truly say that there. are| thrilling, and yet there is not one of them 
more adventures to be had, ‘To- of which we are prepared to say that it 
mantic, daring, ‘wonderful, in| could not happen in New York or which 

the very heart of the great metropolis} indeed seems incongruous with the multi- 
than in the far-off wilderness of the|farious opportunities and vicissitudes of 
savage world. the city. 

It is of such adventures that our: pres- Besides the entrancing interest- of the 
ent romancer writes, with an assured veri-| tale, we: must be profoundly grateful for 
tism which proves our proposition. For} the medium of expression Mr. Stringer 
these. adventures are miost wonderful and knows how to write. —N. ¥. Tribune 


350 pages, $1.75 net. THE Bosss-MERRILL COMPANY; Publishers 
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The Fire of Green Boughs 


MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 
Aathor of “The Light Above the Cross Reads’ (9th- Edition) 


“You will recognize, first of all, that Mrs. Victor Rickard’s 
- new novel, THE FIRE OF GREEN BOUGHS, is a superbly con- 
ducted study in character. After that you will allow that it is a 
romantic, timely: and-delightfully readable story. f 

“The story, which is subtly and charmingly. told, circles 
around a group of young people in: England ‘toward: the ‘close of 
the war... Rickard’s book is richly worth reading 
and her career a ‘thing to be watched with eager and envious 
eyes.”—New York Sun - 


Frontispiece in color by C. Allan Gilbert. .....:.$1.60 ° | 


Dodd Mead & Company 4th ‘nee St. 
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WESTERN NATIONS AND THEIR 
EXPLOITATION OF CHINA 





FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTROL IN 
ng a. RS W. Overlach. New York: 
The Company. $2. / 

exploitation of China by the West- 
ern nations has resulted in raising 
difficisties for them at the delibera- 
tions regarding. the establisiiinent of 

a League of Nations on the basis of inter- 

nationai law. There is little likelihood of 

a world peace that shall be permanent with 


United States animated by money making 
or land stealing in its policy toward China. 
Without its participation were “ Northern 
and Southern .Manchuria parceled off and 
trespassers warned away, Outer Mongolia 
alienated, Inner Mongolia threatened, and 
Shantung, Fukien, the Yangtse Valley, and 
the southwest provinces reserved for spe- 
cial exploitaticn.” In none of these was 
the welfare of China considered in the 





Asia excludyd. That has been 
hunting ground for generations of the na- 
tions which, having wearied of war, are 
now assuming to prevent it hereafter by 
curbing predatory nations among them- 
selves. But what answer can be made to 
the Oriental peoples who ask that these 
laws shall be shctusive of them, for their 
protection against those who set them up? 
How shall Japan be denied racial equality 
with the Occidental peoples? Or how shali 
it be conceded by them without embitter- 
ing their domestic politics? The safe- 
guarding of the Monroe Doctrine is now 
@ burning issue at Versailles, and Japan 
biandly asks that it be made inclusive of 
Asta. That is equivalent to giving Japan 
a free hand for exploitation of the world’s 
greatest undeveloped market in China, 
where Japan is showing itself no back- 
ward pupil in methods against which the 


white peoples are tying their own hands. . 


The Koreans are asking racial equality, 
which Japan denies. China is asking re- 
vision of the treaty of 1915; which Japan 
extorted in secrecy from the Entente pow- 
ers, and which is as obuoxious to humane 
principles as those of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest. 

At Versailles the Chinese representative 
is asserting that Japan is using the war 
as an opportunity to treat China as Ger- 
many treated Belgium, and cites in proof 
Japan's domination of Shantung Province. 
Kiao-Chau is the Alsace of Asia. China is 
as reluctant to treat with Japan for its re- 
turn and reparation as France would be 
to treat with the United States for the re- 
turn of Alsace by Germany. China and 
Japan want these burning issues to be in- 
cluded in the world adjustment. Their 
logic is good. If their claims are allowed, 
they, too, must yield to the law which 
they invoke. -By yielding they would es- 
tablish a claim for protection against prac- 
tices which are-not to the credit of those 
assuming to set up world laws which they 
long have -violated-in the narrated 
by Mr. Overilach. 

His book begins with a historical intro- 
duction in general, and follows by describ- 
ing conditions as they existed at the open- 
ing of the efa beginning with the Chino- 
Japanese war. Thereafter each of the 
leading nations has a chapter to itself, 
and, taken together, these independent 
narratives present a singularly coherent 
account of the methods of “ conquest by 
railroad and by bank.” There was the 
clesest connection between foreign finance 
and foreign policy in each of these nations. 
They were as disregardful of the rights of 
each other as of the rights of China, and 
rivaled each other in the .“ application of 
imperialist policies to exclusively national 
ends ” in‘ a manner promising other wars 
unless there is success’ in the attempt to 
end all war. For the first time, Mr. Over- 
lach distinguishes between those tools in 
the national cracksmen’s kit, the ‘‘ sphere 
of influence ” and the “' sphere of interest.” 

In China they are only economic spheres, 
whereas in Africa spheres are political. 
In China these spheres stopped short of 
Political control, but ineluded contro] $f 
conditions for the protection of the foreign 
investors’ interests. These took the form 
of concessions “by the sovereign, with ro 
cession of sovereignty in the allowance of 
control of ecomemic conditions- necessary 
for the safeguarding of the investment. 
In practice however, the control af eco- 
nomic conditions tended to develop into 
encroachment, and China was in a fair 
way of exploiiation by partition in satis- 
faction of individual national appetites. 
Two nations were less greedy than others. 
One was England, through its national 
predisposition toward freedom of trade. In 
China freedom of trade signified British 
predominance and, consequently, England 
did not seek exclusive privileges. Nor was 
her appetite ipsatiable. What she obtained 
she was ready others should share in open 
competition, and in ‘What others obtained 
she sought no more than equality in fa- 
vyored nation treatment. This creditable 
policy was even surpassed by the United 
States, on principle, rather than in con- ; 
wiction’ of pelfinterest.. Atfig agrekable to 
read: ©" Fs {? ; tte Be st 





The United States is the only great 
on that has maintained throughout 
relations with China a consistent 
ude of. ynselfishness,, andsof 
rt A ate and respect fof tiie’ 

bovercign rights ef the Chinese people. 
Not only has ths United States done 
this in its own*?elations, but she has 
frequently attemsted to make ig do 
wise, be, it indirectly. through, her 
le, or directly through soliciting 
a@dherence to the open~toor principle. 


Ress than sny other pation was the 
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“conquest by railroad and bank.” Con- 
cessions and control were sought because 
foreigners needed thé profit, not because 
China needed the institutions, The ques- 
tion of the future is whether Japan will 
fall in with the substitution of international 
co-operation in the lawful development of 
China, or will insist upon a policy of na- 
tional imperialism for itself and the Orient, 
substituting itself for Germany. China 
has most to hope from the establishment 
of a balance of international interests 
within its borders, and Japan has given 
signs of fitness for the réle of the United 
States in support of Asiatic Monroeism 
rather than of the role of Germany in 
Europe. Considering the contrast between 
the results in the cases of Germany and 
the United States the preference of Japan 
in this crisis can hardly be thought doubt- 
ful. Mr. Overlach’s book is a fine contri- 
bution in support of this augury for China, 
which is equally an augury for. world peace 
im the near and far future. 





FULL SPEED AHEAD 


FULL ee D: Tales from the 
ms ofa Correspondent with, Our Navy. 
yg hy A omy e ouble- 
HIS day-to-day record of experiences 

em various vessels in the American 
Navy in wartime carries with it the 

super-thrill that belongs to a straightfor- 
ward description of stirring events. The 
simpier the recital, the more dramatic the 
result. So the author is much more im- 
Pressive when he tells us in a matter-of-fact 
way of being in an American submarine 
which is depth-bombed by a British de- 
Stroyer ‘‘ by mistake,"* than when he 
breaks in on the narrative of seafighting 
we are interested in with a high-flown 
passage like this: ‘‘The day, first real day 
after weeks of rain, was soft and clear, 
great low masses of vapor, neither mist nor 
cloud, but something of both, swept down 
the long bay on the wings of the wind from 
the clean, sweet-smelling sea,” and so 
forth. What the reader wants is a con- 
tinuation of the intimate description of the 
submarine, not a rhapsody on the state 
of the weather. Except for these occa- 
sional intrusions of “ fine writing,” the log 
sets forth calmly a breathless succession of 
the perils which beset our boys in hunting 
down the Hun seawolf that keeps one 
reading hard to the very end. It is as 
exciting a tale of the sea as any fictionist 
has given us, and with the added strength 
that it is true. It describes a depth charge 
thus: 


In appearance and mechanism they 
are the simplest. of affairs. The navy 
always refers to them as cans: “I 
dropped a can right on his head”; 
“it was the last can that did the busi- 


formed into’ a ponderous thick-walied 

«cylinder of steel crammed with some 

three hundred pounds of TNT and you 

have a perfect image of one. Now im- 

agine at ope end of this cylinder a de- 

tonator by .an arrangement 
which can be set to resist the pressure 
of water at various levels. Asub appears 
and sinks swiftly. If it is just below 
the surface, the destroyer drops a bomb 
set to explode at seventy’ feet. The 
bomb then sinks by its own weight to 
that level at which the outward force 
of the. protective sm is over- 
balanced by the inward pressure bf the 
water, the end yields, the detonator 
crushes, the bomb explodes, and your 
submarine is flung horribly out of the 
depths almost clear of the water, and 
while he is up, the destroyer’s guns 
fill the hull full of holes. 

This last touch is characteristic of the 
businesslike aplomb of the navy boys. 
Filling the hull of a sub full of holes is 
all in the day’s work—or was when this log 
was written. There is a lively chapter or 
so on fife aboard of a destroyer, which 
suggests that the sailor knew what he was 
talking about when he said one must have 
a~ cast-iron stomach to enjoy it. Your 
destroyer is a great craft for pitching, 
rolling and doing every other kind of gym- 
nastic short of actually standing on its 
head. An officer of a destroyer waved a 
farewell as he went down +o the pier to 
get on the tender that would take him to 
ts ship... “ Going fishing’? asked the 
bthor.- “You bet,” he answered with a 
fin, and rocked gaway- oyér the harbor 
aves to look for Huns with depth charges. 
hiking about the behavior of a destroyer * 
a storm, one of the officers gave a lively 
we of the tumult ‘below decks, 

ding up: with: “Phen all.of a sudden 
@ library door opened and dumped about 
*hundred pounds of books on me.” And, 
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didy’t seem “to know he'd said some- 
thing fuany, either. One es gen state- 
ment . this: sailed with 


thousand inilee: I visited 
great bases, and I did not see one 


ef drunkenness or disorderly 
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The Novels included: 


The Mar Who Was Good 
._The House of Lynch 
‘A Ghair on the Boulevard 


generation will taste.’ 


very attractive. 


One Man’s View............. 


A Collected Edition of ‘the Novels of 


LEONARD MERRICK 


First Printing from entirely new plates limited to 1,500 copies of 1 gach 
volume. Notable among special editions because of the prominence in 
literature of the. men who have written the prefaces to the separate volumes. 


With Prefaces by: 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth. ..Sir JAMES M. BARRIE 
HOWELLS 


The Actor-Manager....... WILLIAM DEAN 

The Position of P. Harper... .Sir ARTHUR PINERO 
The Man Who Un Women....... W.J. LOCKE 
When Love Flies Out of the Window. .Sir W. R. NICOLL 
The Worldlings.......................... NEIL MUNRO 
Cynthia... .:................. ... MAURICE HEWLETT 
The Quaint Companions................ .H. G. WELLS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
A. NEIL LYONS 


The First of the Above Volumes 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth 


Will be Ready April 9th. 


Edward Garnett describes this whimsical picture of a man returned to his 
early home after years of absence, strivin 
charm, as “‘perhaps the mest piquant and appetizing dish of fiction 


d zest and 
tion that otr 
Net, $2.00. 


to recapture remem 
P 


Others to follow as soon as possible. 


The Form in which this Collected Edition is to appear has been made 
The volumes are printed on specially made “Crestline 
vellum,” are bound with deckle edges, gilt tops, in dark brown papered boards, 
with buckram back, paper labels, and on the front side of each cover Leonard 
Merrick’s monogram ts embossed in white. - Those destring to own complete 
sets of thas first printing are reminded that the limited number makes tt 
wise to place an early order with their dealer. 
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“perenne a ing) 

novel — a book of 
vision and of under- 
standing, of truth and 
beauty, realism at its 
best and finest. Snaith 
has written several 
worthwhile novels, but 
never one to equal this.” 











The Vndefeated 


a dreamer, a failure, awakened by 
the world aflame and of his family, 
with old feuds forgotten in that 
bigger thing, service. By ali means 
the best romance of wartimes yet 
not of war, delightfully humorous, 
deeply sympathetic and convincing 
in its simplicity............- $1.60 


This Is an in Appleton Book >, Appicton ie Rew You | 


By J. C. SNAITH. 


Author of “The Sailor” 


profoundly touching ro- 
mance of a humble Britisher, 
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Author of Jast David” 
“More than any ane else Mrs. 
Porter gives back to us the 
joy of knowing that_ this is 
a beautiful world.” 


Iltustrated. $1.50 net. 
At all beokstores 
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Tak SOCIETY OF F NATIONS, Ros J. 
a University P 
ford niversity Press. $1.50. 
A SOCIETY OF ip eg kia Poeke: rs 
8 ‘brass, ork: 
itton & - ggg 


THE IDEA OF. A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
count: Gr yen ne Curd Wil wn krch- 
count: Gre: mel Cu - 
er, H. Wickh Steed, E, Zimomern, 

J. A. oe Vinssunttrs Bry ce, Gilbert 

-The Atlantic Monthly 


&. P>. 


Murray. Boston: 
Press. 


THE LEAGUE OF. ge ahg’ = Horace 
Meyer Kalen, Ph. -D. - e Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 50 


eet ‘caer THE INTERNATIONAL 
a Lowes Dickinson. New York: The 
By Som Company. $2.50. 

HEN President Wilson,.in .reply 

“to a question by one of the Sen- 

ators at the White House din- 

ner, in regard to sovereignty, ‘ 

made the statement that, of course, the 
League of Nations would involve a diminu- 
tion of sovereignty but: not more, so, in 
principle at least, than is involved in 
any . treaty’ between nations, he ade- 
quately rebutted one of the current ‘ob-. 
jections to the League.- In_ these five 
books on the League of Nations idea each 
of the writers devotes considerable atten- 
tion ‘to the’ question of sovereignty, its 


divisibility or indivisibility; its status ja 


theory and practice.: And there is a singu- 
lar unanimity among them, that absoluje 
sovereignty is impossible, and historically 
absurd. Mr. Harold J. Laski.in his book 
on ‘‘ The Probiems of Sovereignty ’’ has 
disposed of the theory of an_ indivisible 
sovereignty; most of the writers here con- 
sidered make a similar disppsal of it-an 
various grounds. 
Indeed, the unanimity among these 
writers is surprising. There ware differ- 
ences of opinion among them, “of course, 
the chief one being the question as to 
whether the Central Powers shall be ad- 
mitted at once to the League or not. Mr. 
Kallen, in his proposed protocol for a 
League of Nations, has this provision: 
All ‘States shall be eligible. to mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. 
Mr. Dickinson-and Mr. Wells also be- 
lieve that the incorporation of the Central 
Powers in the League is a Necessary con- 
dition of stability.’ But the main, lines 6f* 
the arguments are similar. There is rec- 
ognition by all of these men of what 
President Wilson has called the new *‘-cur- 
rents ’’; felt in the world, by all of them 
some form of League is regarded as in- 
evitablg, though most of the books were 
written; before the declaration of the armi- 
stice. } . 

In hip book, “‘ The Society of Nations,”’ 
Professpr Lawrence, speaking on this:point 
of “ derogated-sovereignty,” says: 

The idea that entry into the.contem- 
plat League of Nations wil] derogate 
from the full independence of the pow- 
ers who join it is due to a eompound 
of jurisprudence and unhistorical 
history. In jurisprudence a general 
consént fully and freely given - béfore- 
hand takes away the element of exter- 
nal cOmpulsiofi and all that it implies; 
and in histery power after power is 
recorded as having submitted to great 
restraints~ on. its -freedom of: action 
without being regarded as having lost 
its position as a sovereign State. 


Mr. StaHybrass’'s book is practically a 
treatise on this question of the “ indivis- 
ibility of sovereignty.” and his jhistorieal 
treatment of the subject is illuminating.” 
He admits frankly (as President Wilson 
did after him) that the League of Nations 
idea involves the derogation of sovereignty, 
but scoffs at this as a serious objection to 
the League on the same ground as that 
taken by the President. Some of his illus: | 
trations of yielded sovereignty by treaty 
are illuminating: 


But, indeed, ff, as most publicists do, 
we attach a binding force to treaties, 
that which we have numbered the sev- 
enth of the rights of independence-—the 
right of the State to make treaties’ or 
alliances with whorh it will-—imposes a 
qualificatien*f. almost unlimited. appli- 
cation upon the other so-called rights. 
France limited her right of se!f-defense 
when by Article 9 of the “Treaty of 
Utrecht she engaged to demolish the 
fortifications and to fill up the fort of 

nkirk, and remained bound by these 
provisions (which wete substantially 
refiewed in: the Treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in -1748) until the Treaty of Ver- 
sailies in 1788. Russia limited her right 
of self-defense when in 1808S she gavean 
undertaking to’ Napoleon net to.main- 
tain in. arms more than.42,000 men. 

Neither of these provisions proved to be 

of ong endurance; neither was a stic- 

cess; but neither was deemed to destroy 
the sovorcignty or .indepandence of the 

State which entered into the self-deny- 

ing engagement. 

And so Mr. Wells approaches the objec- 
tion, put in a‘different form, from an en- 
tirely different angie: 

Perhaps the most effective answer to 


this sort of thing (objection on the 
ground of diminished sovereignty by 


OUT.AND ABOUT LONDON. 


R. BURKE'S new volume, like his 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. 1. D. Colvin,and ~4 previous ‘* Nights in London,’’ will 


others) is to be found in current .in- 
stances. One might imagine from these 
critics that ‘at present every Govern- 
ment in the world was a national Gov- 


' from the ‘* Recueil de Rapports,’’ pub- 


fr oné of the most. interesting in the sym- 


| should be omitted from the program: H 


those Americans who really know some- | 


. as Sweden and France,-. national Gov- 
-ernments are the exception rather than 

“the rule. There are very, few national- 

ities in the ‘world now ‘which are em- 
bodied: in a’ sovereign Government. 

There is no sovefecign State of Engiand, 

for example. The English, the Scotch, 

the Welsh, all strongly, marked and 
“contrasted natfonalities; live-in an at- 
mosphere of mutual criticism and cor- 
dial co-operation. Consider again the 
numerous nations ‘of the’ British Em- 
pire,, which act in unison -through the 

rial Government, imperfect ‘and 
unrepresentative as it is; consider the 
dissolving nationalities in the American 
melting pot; consider the Prussians and 

Saxons in the Germain Empire... What 

is there in common between.an Aus- 

tralian native, a London freethinker, a 

Bengali villager, a Uganda gentleman, 

a Rand negro, an Egyptian merchant, 

and. a Singapore Chinaman that they 
should all be capable of Hving as they 
do under one rule and under one peace 
and with a.common collective policy— 
and yet be incapable of a slightly larger 
co-operation with a Frenchman, a New 
Englander, or,a Russian? The Welsh- 
man is perhaps the best instance of all 
to show how completely participation in 
a great political synthesis is compatible 
with inteftse nationa! peculiarity ahd 
+ self-respect. 

Mr. Kallen’s book, ‘* The League of Na- 
tions Today and Tomorrow,’’ is one of the 
clearest and most comprehensive here con- 
sidered. Of course his protocol for a 
league of nations, was drafted before the 
emergence of the actual covenant about 
to be incorporated with the treaty of peace | 
at Paris. His protocol, says Mr. Kallen, 
** takes as its starting point the principles 
set forth and implied in the’ various state- 
ments of the President of the United States 














on the terms of peers: It seeks to_ex- 
press the inater of those, 
and to designate the unity of law. under 
which alone they can be guaranteed.’’ In 
‘his last chapter. ‘* Armageddon~ at the 
Peace .Tabie,’’ Mr. Kallen compares Bol- 
shevism in 1919 with the “spectre called 
Democracy ** of 1815 

Over this: fpeace] table will loom a 
gigantic and fearful spectre. The dicta- 
tors of public opinton have decreed that 
this spectre shall be called ‘‘ Bol- 
shevism.” When N: Jeon had been 
crushed in 41815 as the. Hohenzollern 
was cut off in 1918, there was a loom- 
ing spectre over the peace tab!e at 
Vienna. :The spectre was called Democ- 
,Tacy. The Bolshevism of 1918 bears 
the same relation to the peace of 1918 
that the Democracy of 1815 bore to the 
peace of 1815. The one is the direct 
descendant of the other, married to in- 
dustry. HK war is not to ‘be followed by 
social revolution all over Europe it is 
necessary that ‘‘ Bolshevism "’ shall be 
understood and reasoned with, not de- 
nounced and persecuted. - Right-minded 
men known that proper treatment im- 
mediately converts ‘the spectre of dis- 
order into the spirit of freedom. 


“Problems of the Internatfonal Settle- 
ment,”” to which Mr. G.*Lowes Dickinson | 
has written the introduction, is a sym- 
posium of opinion, mostly foreign, con- 
sisting of reprints of papers transiated 





nt 


lished by the ‘‘ Central Organization for4 
Durable Peace.'’: ‘'Fhis is an international 
association, founded at The Hague in 1915, 
** to study and advocate such a settlement | 
at the conclusion of the war as wil] guar- 
antee a durable peace.''§ Article.2 of its . 
program, that ‘* the States shall guarantee 
to: the various nationalities. ineluded in 
their boundaries equality before the law, 
religious liberty, and the free use of their 
native languages,’” is;the subject taken | 
for his paper by an American contributor, 
Dr. Charles-H: Levermore: His paper, the ' 
tone of which is skeptical throughout, is | 


posium.-- He suys that such a guurantee | 
cannot be granted and that the proposal 


What pledges of this sort could have 
sufficed. to keep the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, formed at the Congress 
of Vienna, from bursting asunder into 
its’ Dutch and Fiemish parts? None. 
Rumanian delegates in an_ international 
congtess miight readily subscribe to this 
agreement in the program, -but can any 
one believe that such action would alle- 
viate the woes of the Rumanian Jews? 
It is most unlikely.. Let us-Americans 
bring this matter home to oyrselves. 
Our delegates in a world edngress would 
perhaps. spexk and actas though. our 
Republic based its national legislation 
upon these principles, and could, there- 
fore, with propriety,. recommend them 
to our neighbors. -*..* .* Butit is 
equally true that in the States of ‘our 
Union, where the Afro-Amierieans were 
formerly slaves, .we cannot secure to 
the people of that race a real equality 
before the law. It is also true that 
there are regions of our country where 
our National Government cannot guar- 
antee to Asiatic peoples resident among 
us impartial Stice and real ualit 
before the a ea d 
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MR. BURKE’S LONDON 





By Thomas 
Burke. ,Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net. 


prove 2 source of\great delight to 





Just Published ° 


anes IN-THE 


MODERN STATE 
‘By HAROLD J.. LASKI 


of “Saveres; 
Political obedience is ‘the ground 
of Mr. Lagki's discussion. He ex- 
amines the main -theories -of the 


personalities, em'phasizing th 
satisfactory character of any politi- 
“cal attitude which dogs not con- 
-sider the relation of obedience ‘to 
freedom. --- Cloth, $3.00. 

WORLD-POWER 

AND EVOLUTION 

By ELLSWORTH ee: 
Dr. Huntingtan’s- interesting 
theory of the influence of-climate 

n- human affairs is where a 
pied, to. present-day. world troke 
ems Features of the discussion 
are a study ‘of ‘the’ health: of 


Europe and. Asia; anew interpre- 
tation of business cycles and 
nancial depression based on. health; 
and an explanation of, Germany’s 


power of resistance. Cloth, as 
trated, $2. 50 
IDEALISM AND THE 


MODERN AGE 

By. GEORGE PLIMPTON 

* ADAMS, Ph.D. 

The underlying’ menta! struc- 
tures which have found expréssion 
in the characteristic social struc- 
tures of. civilization, such as -na- 
tionalism, capitalism, and democ- 
racy, are here analyzed and dis- 
cussed in their relation rat each 
other. Cloth, $2.50 


THE FORGOTTEN 
‘MAN’ AND OTHER 








ESSAYS 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SUMNER, 


Edited by Albert Ga Galloway’ Keller, 


The fourth ad 1 last. volume of 
Sumner’s colleetéd “essays, con- 
taining chapters on the philosophy 
of strikes, free trade, tariff reform, 
the. co-operative Commonwealth, 
integrity in education, discipline, 
and other. economic. subjects. 
Cloth, $2.50. Complete set of 4 
voltvmes, $10.00. 











THE CONFLICT OF 
LAWS RELATING 
TO BILLS AND 


NOTES. 
Preceded by.a oo ear Study: of 
the Eaw of Bills-and Notes. 
By EENPRLS HORENZEN, 


As no other work on the sub- 
ject has ever appeared: in. English, 
this volume will be of ‘great value 
to banks, trust companies, ex- 
change and stock brokers, and all 
others interested in the conflict of 
laws, in-bills.and notes, and in 
“comparative law. Cloth, $5.00 


WAR AIMS AND 


PEACE IDEALS 
Féited by Tucker. Brooke, B. Litt, 
(Oxon.), and Henry Seidel Canby, 


Selections from literary and 
philosophic essays, from- poetry, 
fiction. and the drama, illustrating 
the aspirations of the modern 
world as voiced by their foremost 
spokesmen. Suitable. for class 
discussion ‘and “composition in 
English courses. Paper ds,$1.80 


AFTERGLOW 
By. oe FENIMORE 
COOPER, JR. 

Poems by Oke novelist’s great- 
grandson, a Captain of the 368th 
Field Artillery, who died at Camp 
Dix in February, 1918... Paper 
sides, cloth back, co. 


OUR MANY-SIDED 


NAVY 
By ROBERT W. NEESER ~~ 
“Copiously illustrated, and. is 
written in-a familiar yet engaging 
style.”—The . Nation. New Edi- 
tion, cloth, $3.00. 


KNOWLEDGE, LIFE 
AND REALITY ° 

By Rev. GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD. EL D. ; 


> : “9 


“Most helpful and convincing.” 
—The Chur n. New. Edition, 
cloth; $3.§0. 


YALE. UNIVERSITY PRESS 


120 College Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


" 280 Madison Ave., New York City 


hither of “Studies in the Problém ~ 


State.in the light of certain fa ~, 
uh 


; a8 one of first rate qu 





Fourth Ase., & 


“Une Novel of | Lote and 


., The Romance of 
’.: a Prisoner of War ars 


¢ }~ in the Revolution 


(South Carolina) 


” Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER - 
:, Crown’ 8ve, with~ Colored Frontis- 
: S place aad. Wiappery $2:50 net. 


: The “New York Sun” -says: “But 
most: of-all it is‘the Romance that 

* thrills through these pages,. . é 
The episodes on the plantation in: 
British _.headquarters -at Winns-_ 

- borough and at the old mil! on the 


_ Wateree fairly reek with the at-~ - 


. Mosphere of Romantic Drama. *.* . 
; War ie is the story we ine Comcersiod 
! with and*this ‘may be a ed 


ty that 

will give its/readers the. reward of 

dipping once more: into that rose- 

* lit world where Romance glorifies 
everything.” 


Longmans, Green,- & Co. 
‘Publishers 


30th St, New York 








60,000,000 “people in America, © 


. ‘ct 


LL the charm-of liters 






woven about this delight- 
ful-novel composed-of -a 
series of letters with an 
unconventional connect- 
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, ing plot. Many quaint 
and whimsical situations 
present themselver ina 





















S delight. Net $1.50 
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-M. D., Pir onra Neurologist,~ Boston. 











NERVE 
CONTROL 


And How to Gain [t 
By H. Addington Bruce 
Be expert explanairon of the causes 
and symptoms~of all ‘nervous troubles, 
and simple direct instructicns for their 
relief. Dozens of such subjects’ as 


Siges of Nerve Strain; soe Taut Hert 
Nerves; How to 


Your } "wel HM and Z 

“An immense amount of practical. ad- 
vice that is both sound and- scientific 
and_in agreement with Iatest advances 
in Neurology. Ought to be of immense 
help ina General may to sufferers from 
nervous troubles."—Jsador H. Coriat, 


Just clip this advt. and mali it to me with 
your address ‘and the postpaid price. $1.14, 
° M. Dunbar, 15 Rowena St., 
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ernment; but in spite of such instances 
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- By 
Edna Worthley fdics 


Author of 
The Whirlwind 


Marshall Jones & Co., Pub., Boston 


$1.50 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
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( Continued from Preceding Page) < 
thing about the great city. And in speak- 
ing of those who really know, we do not 


refer to the tourists whe have rushed 


through it, nor to those whose horizon, 
even though they may have spent much 
time there, has been bounded by the parks 
and the shops. Not to any of these, but 
to that other and perhaps smaller band 
of overseas voyagérs, who, having the 
seeing eye and the understanding mind 
have been able, however brief their stay, 
to know something of London, and to 
their brethren, whose lack of actual phy- 
sical acquaintance is but lack of oppor- 
tunity, does this book belong—this book 
of that changed London which has devel- 
oped since August, 1914. 

It may as well be said at once that Mr. 
Burke does not like the the changes. In- 
deed, he objects to them with energy and 
eloquence. This objection and some of 
the reasons for it appear in the very first 
essay, which tells how one “ lucid, rain- 
washed morning ’’ in the Spring of 1917 
he laid aside his pen and went forth in 
search of adventure—‘‘ There ‘are 700 
square miles of London in which adven- 
ture is shyly lurking for those who will 
seek her out."" But because*he was a 
Cockney. born and. bred, -he had not ap- 
preciated how greatly the face of Londen 
had changed. Not until a certain Welsh- 
man—Caradoc Evans, whose name is by 
no means unfamiliar to the more discrim- 
inating among American readers—pointed 
out the facts to him did he fully -realize 
them. What he saw that day made him 
decide to see how ‘‘ other familiar néoks 
had received the wanton. assault of 
Kings.” He saw, and wrote down his 
impressions, and now publishes this record 
of a time which ‘*‘ was blown away from 
most minds by the maroons of Armistice 
Day,’’ a time when London was no longer 
herself, but only ‘‘a large tity with a 
population of ript illi ” from 
all over the earth. Mr. Burke writes of 
Soho, and the coffee bar which provides 
the drinker with that invaluable assistant 
to conversation, something to lean upon; 
of London flower girls, and the differing 
nature of the crowds in Leicester Square 
and Piceadilly Circus and Villiers Street, 
and of that London Bridge crowd of re- 
spectables which is ‘‘ the most tragic of 
all London crowds."" He tells of certain 
picturesque London vagabonds, and be- 
wails the effect of the war on the London 
theatres, an effect which has “ smashed 
personality." For in the old days before 
1914, the Londoner or visitor to London 
knew precisely what kind of entertain- 
ment and type of audience he would find 
in any given establishment. In 1918: 
** Verily ‘e dunno where ‘e are.’” Itis a 
plaint which brings a sympathetic smile 
to the lips of the New Yorker, whose own 
theatres have so long been practically 
without personality, and who is well ac- 
customed to having the same roof shelter 
Shakespearean tragedy one week and 
farce or even moving pictures the next. 

But to think of Mr. Burke is to think of 
Limehouse, and so we turn with especial 
eagerness to those pages in which he tells 
how he went “ Back to Dockland” and 
writes of ‘‘ Chinatown Revisited.”” But, 
alas and alack! the war has cast a blight 
of respectability over all that region: ** the 
glamorous shame of Chinatown has de- 
parted "’ and the free-and-easy atmosphere 
of the docks is gone. It is the perfume of 
departed joys which Mr. Burke distils in 
these pages, but even departed joys are 
very real and very present and thrilling 
when it is Mr. Burke who writes about 
them. For this chronicler of London 
streets and London byways has a style of 
rare and poignant beauty, a style rich, 
vivid, colorful, filled with changing lights 
and shadows. Whatever he discourses 
upon, be it ‘‘ Vodka and Vagabonds,’’ 
** Rendezvous,’’ or the incalculable evil 
wrought by Murger’s “ Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme,” which has, he declares, estab- 
lished a cult, the more dangerous because 
of its inherent fineness, and 1s a great and 
wonderful book, which portrayed a new 
and splendid Utopia, amd in so doing 
only ‘‘ taught young people how to ruin 
their lives,’’ is instantly touched with that 
blessed and entirely elusive quality called 
charm. This new volume is not another 
** Limehouse Nights ’’ — we do not know 
whether eveéh ‘Mr. ‘ Burke himself’ could 
produce a worthy rival to that extraordi- 
nafy group of strange and thrilling: and! 
mdcabre short stories—but it-has all the 
seyse of beauty and of drama, ail the feel- 
ing for romance and adventure, which per- 
vaded ‘‘ Limehouse Nights,’’ and. also 
** Nights in London.’’ Moreover, the new 
volume has.a special interest for Amerjcan: 
readers, since it closes with an account’ of 
that historic baseball Played one 
memorable Fourth of July by the United 
States Army and Navy teams. Mr. Burke 








anw that game; what he thought of it he 
must be left to tell himself and in his own 
words; we only quote one sentence, a bit 
of prophecy: ‘‘ if the Americans at play 
give any idea of their qualities at battle, 
then Heaven help the fresh guys who are 
up against them."’ In this-same essay 
Mr, Burke writes of the Americans he has 
met, to. whom he has played host, and 
with whom he has made friends. It is 
often.said that the day cf the essayist is 
over; we do not beliéve the vogue of that 
especial kind of writing will ever wholly 
die so long as there are authors who can 
give us anything quite as enjoyable as Mr. 
Burke's sketches of what he saw ‘* Out 
and About London,’’ 


LORDS OF THE WILD 


THE LORDS OF THE WILD. By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

The reader secking reMef from Bolshe- 
vism and peace wrangtes, from pessimists 
about the League of Nations, and from 
optimists about the same, will find it in 
this latest story of the French and Indian 
war in the series about that war by Joseph 
A. Altsheler. The leading characters of 
earlier books in the series reappear in 
this one, though the story is an entity in 
itself and can be enjoyed without reference 
to its predecessors. The scenes are set on 
the shores.or in the immediate vicinity of 
Lake George, and the book is permeated 
with the beauty of the lake and with the 
beauty of the surrounding country. 

Robert Lennox, the youthful American; 
his bosom friend, the Indian Tayoga; Wil- 
let, the gigantic fighter; St. Luc, the 
French General, and Tandakora, the 
Indian Chief fighting with the French, all 
appear in this book. The story opens ex- 
citingly with Robert's escape from a trap 
set for him by the Indians. The sudden 
flight of a bird warns him of danger, and 
we follow him through a midnight forest 
journey, when he rejoins his friends, Wil- 
let, and Tayoga. There is a thrilling and 
ingenious description of how the three 
friends elude their Indian pursuers through 
clinging to a tree trunk floating in the 
water. Later Robert is captured, but 
makes his escape from the headquarters of 
Montcalm, the French Commander in 
Chief. Mr. Altsheler’s style is warm and 
simple. ‘‘ The Lords of the Wild ’’ makes 
an excellent story for boys and for older 
people, too. 


LATEST BOOKS 
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INS AN ee ge oe 3 FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By Francis S. Drake. 8vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
A new and enlarged edition revised to date. 
FOSTER ON AUCTION. By R. F. Foster. 
12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
New and revised edition, containing a com- 
plete exposition of the latest developments of 
modern auction. 
LOEB C es LIBRARY. 12mo. ve 
York: P. Putnam’s Sons. CICERO, 
(Vv ~ 1II.)}; PAUSANIAS. (Volume 
L); VIRGIL, (Volume IL); BOETHIUS, 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES, (Volume VL) 
Each volume contains the original text, 
printed on alternate pages with the English 
translations. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE, 1919. By 
Robert H. Montgomery. 8vo. New 


York: The Ronald Press. $6. 
The 1919 edition. 
JEHOVAH. By eevey 3 
ene: John C 
New edition of a book, first: printed in 
1918, in which Kaiser Wilhelm gives a pro- 
phetic soliloquy. 


. Watts. 12mo. 
Winston Company. 


Juvenile 
“BUSY.” By Walter Flavius McCaleb. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
75 cents. 


Tilustrated story, for young readers of an 
ant’s adventurous life. 





Miscellaneous 
AMERICAN BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 
8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A record of books, manuscripts, autographs 
sold at*aaiction in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia from September, 1917, to Au- 
gust, 1918. 

OPPORTU ae IN a > By _ Ed- 
ward Dean. oo. ew York: 
Harper = “Brothers. 7% cen 

Answers questions that the man who wants 
to be a farmer is likely to ask. 

7 NEW. YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

12mo.° New York: 








4 3. 
{ Peltisived »y or at the’New York 
Stock Exchange. 
>.Di the. busi done, its relations 
to other busi investments, speculation, 


gambling, &c. 


| SAVING AND. INVESTING MONEY. 


B 
as FE. ers. 12mo. Racine, Wis: 
The "Thrift blishers. $1. 
Tet lessons in thrift. 
baie oF SOLUTION OF THE HEALTH PROB- 
EM IN A NUTSHELL. By Col- 


‘. Mer Wi t. I2mo. Cplerste prin, 
co Mar WHehe a tery. ty 
Practical advice in hygiene addressed 
the layman... 








exquisite imagery,” 


vividness of vision.” 


“It is gratifying,” 


| scihiloui contribution to 
the literature of the war 


says the Evening Sun, ‘ 
overwhelming war book literature, to find a collection of this 
kind; something really worth reading and uplifting in character.” 


OC Firte 


The Valley Vision 


“A book of romances, fables, allegories, dreams, filled with 
according to the Tribune, 
throughout with an exalted spirituality which seems a Part ot 
and not apart from daily human life. Most of the tales relate 
to the great war, and some of them-are quite unsurpassed in 


“and instinct 


‘in this epoch of 


Theodore Roosevelt in a letter to the author said: “The 
Primitive and His Sandals’ is so admirable that I must send you 
a line fo say so. I wish it could be read by every half-baked 
and every wholly-baked parlor Bolshevist in the land.” 


¢ Iilustrated, $1.50 


© fin ave. Ar sess New sons @ 

















Out and About 


London 
By Thomas Burke 


= ayy of “Limehouse Nights” and 
in Lenden” nm takes up the 
of ‘the seven hundred square 

‘miles of London.” 
i. 49) 





Claude’s Book 
By Mrs. Kelway-Bamber 


“Claude's Book” is the revelation to 
his mother by a young airman, killed 
in the war, of his new life in the next 
world 
SIR OLIVER LODGE writes: 
“A genuine, unedited though neces- 
sarily abbreviated record of what has 
come — a thoroughly honest 
ium 
(41.60) 





The New Era in 
American Poetry 


By Louis Untermeyer 


An appraisal and summary of the lead- 
i ‘movements” and figures since 

itman “Shows general sanity, 
acumen and a — thorough knowl- 
edge.’’ Y. Evening Post. 





($2.25) 


The Road to a 
Healthy Old Age 


By T. Bodley Scott, M. D. 


_A simple treatise showing how the 
y of ang ny, ete me mental and bod- 


ily decay may be largely prevented. 
($1.35) 





Proposed Roads 


To Freedom 
By Bertrand Russell 


An historical wre ‘and criticism of 
Socialism, Anarchism and Syndi- 








($1.50 net.) 


ftenry Holt & Co. 


Now. York. 














WE SELL—ALSO BUY 


BOOKS 








_ with the untamed | 
with Bart, the wolf-dog’; 


| with Satan, the black 
| stallion; with the wild 
| geese flying south; with 
Dan—Whistling Dan— 
lord of this mysterious 
company, a young god of 
the wilderness and ro- 
mance, unconquered, into 
the lawless realm of 
blood - stirring Western 
adventure, into the wilds 
with the lone-riders and 
a hero laughing at fear, 
tricking death and win- 
ning the woman he loves. 
Follow the haunting call 
of Whistling Dan and lose 
yourself in the pages of 


The | 
Untamed 


By MAX BRAND 


At ail booksellers, $1.50 nef. 














G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
| New York London 






































The Gift 


PRESCOTT 3 MONTAGUE f 


Author of “Twenty Minutes of Redlity,” 
“Home to Him's Mavver,” etc. 


For, Easter there, could be no more 


kind. 50 cents. 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


i-¥itth Avenue, New York 
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of the British Museum. 
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of this month by D. Appleton & 
Co. It ts in 
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Scribners will bring out late this month 


avente, translated from the Spanish. This 


Two novels are announced by the Har- 
pers for publication this week, ‘“ His 
Friend Miss McFariane,'’ by Kate Langiey 
Bosher, and ‘ Crater’s Gold,’’ by Philip 
Curtiss. 





** Christopher and Columbus'’ is the 
tle of a new story by the author of 
** Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’’ 
which Doubleday, Page & Co. promise for 
the middie of April. — 


24 


Henry William Fisher, whose new book, 
** Secret Life of the Kaiser,’’ will be out 
this week, has just returned from Lendon, 
where he lived for six months at Putney, 
fn the neighborhood of Watts-Dunton’'s 
home, ‘‘ The Pines,’’ made famous by 
Swinburne’s leng residence there. Mr. 
Fisher met and talked with many of the 
people who were accustomed to see Swin- 
burne almost daily, and upon what he 
learned from them he brands as stupid and 
malicious gossip the stories of the poet's 
@runkenness. One of the people whom he 
met was the proprietor of a large barber 
shop who, in the course of business, went 
to ‘‘The Pines’ every other day, and 
who told him much about Swinburne's 
daily life. 

John W. Luce & Co. announce the pubit- 
cation in April of ‘‘ Luna Benamoor,’’ a 
volume of short stories by V. Blasco 
Thanez, author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,’’ In which will be included 
balf a dozen of the Spanish novelist’s early 
tales of life in Valencia. 





Rex Beach is taking a trip im a motor 
Jaunch on the Gulf of California, between 
Lower California and the mainland of Mex- 
ico. He expects to cover some two thou- 
sand miles of water journeying, and has 
taken with him a movie camera with which 
to picture the unusual and interesting 
things he sees. 


** Life and Humor in Our Navy,’’ which 
the Ball Publishing Company will bring out 
this week, is a book of humorous drawings 
by B. G. Oswald, chief petty officer of the 
Roanoke, which illustrate life in the navy 
from the medical examination for enlist- 
ment to the final discharge. 

An anthology of Chinese poetry cover- 
tng the work of the poets of China from 
the earliest days te our own is being pre- 
pared for early publication by Alfred A. 
Knopf, under the title ‘‘One Hundred 
and Seventy Chinese Poems."' The trans- 
lations’ have been made by Arthur Waley 








Major Ian Hay Beith’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Last Million,” a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the effect of foreign life and people 
upon the untrayeled American soldier, wilt 
be! brought out in May by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Major Beith, whose | 
“ First Hendred- Thousand,” “ All In It,” 


the United States, is now making another 
lecture tour, his third, in this country and 
is at present in California. 


, & mew form of posthumous boner will be + 





TELLS HIS STORY 


( Continued from Page 177) 


Great Britain, and foiled that interference 
with the movements of allied veasels which 
‘threatened the ruin of the allied cause. 
The simple record of the movements of 
Jellicoe’s vessels does not impress us ade- 
quately, unless we visualize the circeum- 
stances under which they were carried out. 
The mere statement that certain vessels 
went from latitude se and so, longitude 
so and so, to a place of some other iati- 
tude and longitude, at a certain time, does 
not appeal te our imaginations, unless 
we realize the conditions under which the 
trips were made. If all these trips were 
described with the minuteness and elo- 
quence which the novelist employs in de- 
seribing some trivial encounter, the narra- 
tive of Admira! Jellicoe would have to be 
expanded into a work rivaling in size-the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. One may re- 
gret that this rane ye Be done; 
because the material av e is sufficient 
to furnish stories of adventure beside 
which most of the stories of adventure we 
read are stale, flat, and unprofitable. It 
seems almost impossible that h beings 
could have endured such a long and rapid 
succession ef dangerous events, so much 
hardship, and such a continuous strain of 
responsibility. 

The strain of responsibility was greatest, 
of course, on the Commander in Chief; but 
possibly it was no greater in proportion to 
his trained ability to stand it, reinforeed by 
the trained assistance which he received, 
than was the responsibility borne by each 
Captain of a ship, cach officer in charge of 
a watch, each Chief Engineer, each Cap- 
tain of a gun, each fire-control officer, 
each master of a trawler, each signal man, 
each water tender, each coxswain of a 
boat. There was a responsibility directly 
involving life and death, and indirectly in- 
volving national existence, on every man 
in all that fleet. 

It is interesting to note that, after the 
great battle had-been fought, the British 
and German fleets were subject to two very 
great and very different strains: the strain 
im the British fleet being the strain of con- 
tinuous action; the strain on the German 
fleet, except the smaller vessels, being the 
strain of continueus inaction. The result 
showed what previous wars have shown, 
that the strain of inaction was the greater. 
In this war, as in the wars of Napoicon, 
the British fleet constantly advanced in ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency, wh the 
French fleet in Napoleonic wars, and the 
German fieet in the last war, steadily dete- 
riorated. 

A great advantage would result te the 











Unstinted Praise from Coast to Coast 





PRE on ache ae 
‘the standards of his previous movels. ... ._ the story is effectively 
- THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


‘ told.” 


“Thee movel is 2 Virile, red blooded tale, with mudr action and 
much fighting. Fe ee 


books, having a more considered | 


outlook and a faller 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


“A tale mere powerfal than any Mr. Grey has hitherto pro- 


duced.” 


| BROOKLYN STANDARD 


“Written in the auther’s happiest vein, it is a theroughly fasci- 


mating story.” 


RICHMOND EVENING JOURNAL 


The Work of A ‘Wizard 








“Ne more fascinating tale has been written by this wizard of the 


pen.” 
“One of the big stories of the year.” 


ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 


BANGOR DAILY CHRONICLE 


“That Zame Grey is te be numbered among the most popular of 
American story writers is attested by the enormous sale of his novels, 
which does not argue that they are without literary merit, for it is 
possible fer a novel to be listed among the best sellers and still main- 


tain a certain degree of literary dignity.” 


. SAN FRANCISCO Ferra! 
“Mr. Grey has written a story «! strongly sustained inter 


BOSTON WERALD 


Prophet of the West 








“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane Grey that makes them 


impressive. He is prophet as well as poet of the W 
WASHINGTON HERALD 


“For originality of theme, skill of treatment, and exciting in- 
terest of situations, Zane Grey, in this book; is entitled to unstinted 


praise.” 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


“Zane Grey has many novels to his credit, but his latest is by 


long odds his best.” 


LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


“Zane Grey has written nothing better than this book.” 
ROCHESTER POST EXPRESS 


“The book is one that lovers of manhood and the great outdoors 


will especially enjoy.” 


SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 


ee en ee eee Soeien Ae ee en 
by Zane Grey, whose latest novel is one of his best.’’ 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


THE DESERT OF WHEAT 


By Zane Grey 


Get it today at your bookseller. Iltustrated. $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS - Est. 1817 - 


NEW YORK 

















ané othe: Books have been widely read in 








The Mastery of the Far East 


By Arthur Judson Brown 


Is Korea to be Japan’s Ireland? Dr. Brown sees a significant 


new alignment 
as the strategic point. 


of races developing in the East about Korea 
He discusses brilliantly the struggle 


for the peninsula, the characteristics of Japan’s rule, and 
the future of Japan, China and Korea among the nations, 
with a wealth of readable first-hand material on the social 


and religious problems involved. 


TUustrated $6.00 


The Land and the Soldier 


By Frederic C. Howe 
A thoughtful and timely program ‘for the organization in 


this country of farm colonies after the Danish mode#, with the 


social advantages of the English garden villages. 


© Take SCRIBNER'S 
FIFTH AVE. AT 4895T. NEW YORK 


$1.35 
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W.—Can you give me any infor 
mation aboutra newspaper and 
magazine illustrator who used 
@ the pen name of “ Porte 
Crayon "’? He has been dnad 
over thirty years. 

‘« Porte-Crayon ”’ was the title made use of 
by David Hunter Strother, an American au- 
thor apd artist, who was born in Martins- 
burg, Va. (now West Virginia,) Sept. 26, 
1816. He studied at Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, and received instruction in drawing 
and art in Philadelphia, and in this city un- 
der the late Samuel F. B. ‘Morse. He fin-- 
ished his studies abroad, and in 1844 he be= 
came a book and newspaper illustrator fit 
New York, doing much work for Harper's 
Magazine. In 1849 he returned to Virginia, 
and some years after published ‘* Virginia 
Illustrated,’ and a-series of illustrated mag- 
azine articles under the assumed title of 
“Porte Crayon.” At the outbreak of the 
civil war he enlisted in the Federal Army, 
and served during the entire conflict, rising 
from a private to the rank of Colonel and 
Brevet Brigadier General. After the war he 
continued his illustrated contributions to pe- 
Tiodical Hiterature. In 1879 he was appointed 
Consul General to Mexico. He died on March 
& 1888. 





Irving's “ Sketch Book ” 


E. G. W.—Will you please give approximate 
values for the following: irving's ** Sketch 
Book,’ published in sections by Van Winkle, 


“ Werner.”” 


New York, 1819-1820; Byron's 
1823 ; 


published by John Murra ay, London, 

Longfellow’s.‘‘ Hyperion,”’ publish 

uel Colman, New York, 1839: “ 

an epic poem on the Ww Var of e in four vol- 
umes, by. “Richard by 

William Emmons, Boston, 1827. _ 


Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,”’ 1819-1820, fetches 
at auction from a to $17. Byron's “ Wer- 
ner,”’ 1823, brought $11 at the Hazen sale. 





Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion,"’ New York, 1839, 
at auction realiz.s from $7 to $15. » Richard 
Emmons's “ Fredoniad,"’ 1827, is worth 


about $4. 





Moliere’s Works 


D. H.—Please tell me the value of = 
cena volumes of Harper's Weekly, 1860 
1865, both Inclusive. Also eleven Bon than 
‘The Works of Molié@re,’’ Paris, Chez Parrie 
Fréres, editeurs, fifty copies on Japan paper, 
copyrighted, 1891, by G. B. 

The bound volumes of Harper's Weekly, 
1860-65, have brought at auction from $6 to 
$25. ‘‘ The Works of Moliére,”’ as described 
above, have been sald at auction for as high 


as $50. 
ANSWERS FROM READERS 


RS. MARY M. HENDERSON.—For the 
+ information of your inquirer “" W. B. 
C.,"’ E inclose a copy of thé parody on 
“The Rosary,’’ by Eleanor M. Jencks, asked 
for in your issue of March 9. 
The hours I spent on thee, dear Sock, 
Are as a string of purls to me; 
I count them over by the weary clock, 
My rosary—my rosary. 
First two I knit, then two I purl, 
And ‘round the leg I slowly reel: 
Now joyful paeans to the heavens J hurl, 
I've turned the heel. 
Oh, knotted ends that scratch and burn, 
Oh, stitch that dropped; uneven row; 
I _ a blight, and strive at last to 


To ‘voneh the toe, O Lord, to reach the 
toe. 


Copies of the above poem were also réceived 
from. E. C. Frost, New York; Mrs. Shirley 
Carter, Philadelphia, Penn.; Mrs. Sarah C. 
Rogers, Essex, Conn.; Rosalie B. Veen, New 
York; Edith ‘Derby “Rohinson, Quogue, L. L, 
and E. P. Burritt, Riverdale, N. Y. 


“ Bhavagad-Gita ” 
LUCY A. PARK.—The i <a Pye by 


Isabel H. S. in THe Book REvIEWw Feb. 23 
is from the second discourse of the “S * Bhav a- 
d-Gita,”’ a part of the great Hindu poem, 
But instead of one 

verse as quoted, 


rt of the twenty-fifth. The two verses, as 
translated by Mrs. Annie Besant, read: 


As a man, casting off worn-out gar- 
ments, taketh new ones, so the dweller in 
. the body, casting off Worn ome ies, en- 
tereth into others that are new... Unmani- 
fest, unthinkab “9 immutable, be is oe: 
‘ore, knowing. him-.as. such, 
shouldst not grieve. 
This appeal was also answered by Kenneth 
8. Alling, N« New York? - Justin E. “Abbott, ec al 


MTT 


Once again Curwood 
turns to the great Amer- 
ican wilderness for the 
setting of his..new ro- 
mance. No less t- 
ful than the human love 
story, are the adventures 
of a bear-cub and a half- 
breed pup, orphansof the 
wild, portrayed with all 
i the realism and appeal - 

of ‘‘Kazan.”’ Net $1.50 
at all bookstores. 


j Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA "BRITANNICA 
good Standard Sets. ‘ 
McDE' 


ON’S, INC. © 
30 Church St., 
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Ridgewood, N. J. gl 
APPEALS TO ;TO READERS 


Phy 


DWARD Ww. err, (District Supedth- 
tend : of. Schools, New York City.)— 
Perhaps some of your readers can. give 

authentic information. tae the follow- 
ing matter. : 


There seeins to be aqnre lack of unifor 
mit: 
in the thirtieth ling d£ Od Sea editions of 











sight aa tpsanisdaae * 


° JOHN: 3. FINN.—C 
oa Forni a copy of the Se the boom “Jes 





y ~ as ¢ can ee. us as, < 
why the chan ie t h ve been nal 7 iwi 
e se . Oo ha mate S ‘ 
dt ah i ; ‘Beep rown eyes runn 


= 


Kipling’ on ‘Theodore Roose 


Figen hag ce rise ats 


in this country anywhere? 
Brown Eyes 


H. M. B.-—I wonder if some of your readers 
can tell me the author of the following and 


Where I can find the complete poem: 


velt, 


brown eyes sang gay October, 
over with glee, 
> e are gray. eyes are 
acs oe 
> ‘Bonnie brown ¢ yes for me. 


(§tay Brown Tyee! in th the purvie weather, 


crown of oak leaves 


maple blent 


- Shall deck your ee while en together 


ban 3 two will wan 


to heart’s content. 





“BOOK EXCHANGE | 





Ten cents a word. No adverti. copt 





for less than cost Of: twelve words. 





MeRRs EXCEPTIONAL BOOK VALUES. 

rabian Nights, Burton’s unabrid 

translation, with supplement volumes, pm 
tains all the illustrations by Letchford. La- 
lauze, etc. ; privately printed for members of 
the Burton Club, without any cuts or 
omissions, 17 vols.; original cost to mem- 
bers, $170; my price, $37.50. Wordsworth, 6 
yols., Moxon edition full calf, $10. The 
Works of Mrs:~ Aphra Behn, unabridged, 
large paper ed. de luxe, handsome \% mo- 
rocco, 6 vols., $35. Donald Mitchell, Scrib- 
ner’s subseription ed., 15 vols., $15. Pepys’ 
Diary, 4 vols.; $6. Plato, 4 vols., $6. Face- 
tious Mer of Giovanni Francesco Stra- 
parola, 4 vols., The Pecorone of Ser Gio- 
vanni, 3 vols., 3 literal unabridged transla- 


tion into English, with 44 fine tes 
Garnier of Paris, ‘and Hughes, A. Rew . 3” 
London, limited edition de luxe; in ail. 7 


handsome volumes; privately printed, pub- 


AVIS’ BARGAINS. EVERY DAY 
science, by Williams, 11 yols., half Moroceo, 
$9.00; Prescott,.15 -vols., half calf, $11.00: 
Ainsworth, 8&8 vols, if Mo orecco, $9.75; 
Stevenson, 10 vols., Scribner’s Edition, 
$8.50; Twain, 26 vols., - flexible 
Morocco, as new, $35.00 urton’s Arabian 
Nights, unabridged, illustrated, 17 
vols., limited edition, 
Sec Chronicles, 11 vols 
“$17.00; Abrah 


Garnett’s Universal Anthology, 33 vols., 
% levant, $35.00; Duruy’s Rome, 16 vols., 
half Morocoo, limited edition, $20.00; 

Foe, 16 vols.. limited edition, $15.00; De 
Universities and 
t 5. vols, half -Morocco, $5.00 
Woodrow Wilson's Documentary History of 
$30 United States, 10 vols., half Morocco, 





lished at $60, my price, $17.50 new. Send for 00; Holmes, “15 vols..7 % lev: t, 

Catalogue of other items. Harry F. Marks, % ris’ on 

116 Nassau St., N. Y. Cc. 3S Vesa bok Hoy | inde ican 
‘ENC¥CLOPAE- ALKAN’S WEEKLY SPECIALS.— 


GT AMES SPECIALS: 
dia Britannica, W1th edition, Cambridge 
issue, India paper, full flexible sheep, fine 

condition, 29 vols., $165.00; the same, handy 

volume issue, full - -sheep, fine condition, 

Harvard classics, cloth. 50 vols., fine 

$37.50. Warner’s Libr: Best 
ure, 30 vols., % leather, 


cond., 
Lite 
$20. 
fect, 
cloth, $20.00. Bu 

Travelogues, is vols., full flexible morocco, 
magnificent set, perfect, $350.00. Young 
Folks’ Treasury, 12 vols., buckram, new, 
$17.50. Mark Twain, Hillcrest edition, cloth, 


23 vols., fine set, $27.50, Century Dictionary, 
latest edit., complete in one vol., India 
paper, corduroy bind., new, $15.00. His- 


torian's History of the World, 25. vola, 
buckram, perfect cond., $22.50. P. Stammer, 
Bookseller and Bookhunter, 61 #h Ave. 
(opposite Wanamaker’s), N. Y. Phone 
Stuyvesant 2448. 





BRCTCLOPARDIA BRITANNICA, LATEST 
eleventh edition, 29 volumes, full leather, 
$70.00. Harvard Classics (Eliot's Five Foot 
Bookshelf), 51 volumes, $37.50. Moulton 
Library Literary Criticism, 8 volumes, 
$25.00. Muther’s History Modern Paintings, 
8 volumes, $8.00. Gould-Hughan Library 
emasonry, 5 volumes, leather, $10.00. 
Bancroft’s History of Mexico, 6 
$12.00. Maupassant unabridged 
$14.50. Fielding, 6 volumes, $6.75. Smollett, 
:6 volumes, $3.25. ns and sets of all 
kinds. Send us your list of wants. Schulte’s 
ee 80 and 82 Fourth Avenue (near 





eee aeee BRITANNICA, LATEST 
edition, 29 handy vols., India paper, $48; 
Appleton’s Practical Business Library, 12 


dents, 1 
leather. new. fine set, $16; American Col- 
lege Course, 13 vols., cloth, $10; % leather, 
$15. Eureka Book Shop, 15 Bible House, 
8th St., near 3rd Ave. 





LD LAW BOOKS — 
cash paid for Acts, Laws 
tes. Correspordence elicited “Bank ret- 
w and Miscellaneous Li- 
braries appraised, and estimates of com- 
mercial value furnished. Representative will 
call when important. C, . Hook, Wey- 
mouth Apts., Atiantic City, N. J. 


R. BENJAMIN, 225 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
e York, is the wt Fone gh tn hag i 
of celebrities. 
“The Collector.” $1 a year. He buys and 
sells letters and documents, and invites cor- 
respondence. Catalogues sent free. Tel. 
Mad. Sq. 4580. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
no matter = what subject. 
F AKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16— Senn Bright Street, 
Birmingham, Engtand. 


s BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL 

value paid for large or small collections 

of sets or misc. books. Estimates cheer- 

= furnished. Madison Book. Store, 61 
. 59th St.. N. Y. ° Tel. Plaza 7391. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE OLD 
and new Law and Scientific Books, also 
sets of “Literature, Encyclo; 

Dictionaries. The Sabin Book Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 











KS AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 


d 





Arabian Nights, Burton, 16 volumes, re- 
print of Benares edition, perfect set, $75.00, 
Shakespeare—10 volumes, Stratford ed., lon 
large type, $75. 

epys’ jary—4 vols., % polished morocco, 

cur tooling, 249 extra peas beautiful set, 
ben og Ruskin's , Wo 26 vbis., %. mo- 

, large*type, colored illustrations, only 
550 sets published, $75.00. Cervantes’ 
Guieete, 4 vols., Scribner edition, illus- 

rated by Daniel Vierge, % morocco (beat 
edition published), $75.00. Robert Burns— 
complete in 6 vols., full polished morocco, 
scarce edition, $50.00. We are open fo 
libraries or Single books. Britannica, 11 
edition, especially wanted. Call anywhere. 
Write Malkan’s Book Store, 42 Broadway, 
_oF | phone Broad 3900. 


TRICK F. MADIGAN, 561 FIFTH AVE., 

at 46th St., N. Y. C., will purchase 
nal Autograph Letters of all Famous Peo- 
ple. Letters and Documents of the Presi- 
dents of the United States especially 
wanted. Original Paintings and Drawin 
by Frederick Remington and Howard Pyle, 
Photographs of Statesmen, Generals and 
Actors. Books containing Autograph Signed. 
Inscriptions. Mr. Madigan will be pleased 
to see any of nd hyo rae 4 and will pay Bae 
— and pro for same. HE 

AUTOGRAPH BU ILLETIN' mailed - 
quest. Tel. 6495 Murray Hill. 


pes, oe Ta -made paper, 











SPECIALIZE IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
and special subjects. 50,000 well-selected 
books to select from. Just try me. P. 
STAMMER, Bookseller and Bookhunter, 61 
4th Ave., (opposite Wanamaker's, in 
BOOKSELLERS’ ROW, N. Y.) Phone Stuy- 
vesant 2448. Catalogs’ issued. Books and 
magazines bought. Spot cash and imme- 
diate removal. Will call everywhere. 
0". NEW YORK VIEWS. INTERESTING 
trom which. at — 400 inexpensive views, 


rom 
made. posited ou can find old view of 
some subject or locality you are interested 
in, such as location of present home. or 
business, 
Marston Smith, Morristown, New Jersey. 





ctive collection may be 





THE LIMITED EDI- 
Houghton, Mifflin’ & 


R SALE—ALL 
tions published by 





Co. Also substantially all of the books 
blish y the hile Society. Wm, 
767 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, 





| penning BOOKS—HOW TO WRITE 
business letters, knack of selling ; handling 
men; office m is and accounting; cost 
statistics, etc. — Book Shop, 125 E. 
Seth St., N. Y, City. 


E-INVENTORY SALE. CATALOGUE 
of Rare and Choice. Books offered at re- 
ri Post-free on application to 





uu 
_ Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WRITE TO ME FOR ANY BOOK YOU 

want, and I will get it for you. Temple 
Scott’s Literary Bureau, Mail Order Dept., 
1m Park Avenue. New York. 


1”? AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, MOTOR- 
cycle books and charts. Send stamp for 
catalog. Franklin Book Shop, 125 E. 59th 
St., N. ¥. City, Dougias S. Houghton, Mg Mer. 











ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
bought and seld, H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University Avenue, New York City. 





of items. Catalogues free. 
97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hii, “listen 
England. a 


HEMICAL AND MEDICAL MAGAZINES, 
C COMPLETE .SETS. ' VOLUMES AND 

COPIES, BOUGHT AND SOLD. B, LOGIN 

& SON, 152 EAST 23D ST., > we GC. 





_oo LOVERS OF CHOICE AND UN- 
usual books should send-for Catalogue. 
Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Make attractive presents. B. }, 


ESSRS. CHAS. T. SAWYER, LTD., 
Dealers in Rare Books and MSS., 23 New 


Oxford ety a London, have pleasure in 
announcing that their g a tt, Mr. case. 
J. Sawyer, canes England by the S. 


a on March 20th on his sixth ‘tote 
Sawyer will hold sales 


miérica. : 
exhibitions of Fine Books a 


nd Rare 
scripts in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


and Minneapolis, and other places. 


anu- 


e is 


bringing to America some of the most aol 


derful 


literary treasures that have ever 


crossed the Atlantic—Original Manuscripts 


of Burns, Thackeray, Scott, Dickens, 
Autograph Letters and Historical 
importance ; 
IV. and XV. 


burne; 
nts of the highest 


Books of Hours of the > 


Swin- 


Cen- 


turies, First Editions of Elizabethan Au- 
thors gnd an assemblage ef Colored Plate 


Books and First Editions. 
ested should commuhicaté with 
yer, care of Messrs. 
» St., New York City. 


Tice & Lytich, 16° Beaver 





RIVATE SALE—4601 
Ap 
Special. sets. 
Symonds transtation, 2 vols., $5. 
Letters of Mme. D’Arblay, 
ney.) 4 vols., $7.50. Evelyn's 
$3.50. Lord Ronald Gower’s 


13TH ST., 
nt “4 mp 2280 Audubon. 
Fin Benvenuto Cellini, 
Diary & 
(Fanny Bur- 
lary, 2 vols., 

iniscences, 
in -Gronow's Reminis- 
St. Simon's Memoirs, 


Charles Matthews’ Memoirs, 2 


vola., scarce, $5.00. N eon's Life, Mme. 


Junot, 3. vois., 
vols.. % calf, 
Fielding. 6 vols., 
Hugo, fine library set, 8 vols., 
Figuier’s Nature Books, 6 vols., $2.5 


illustrated. 


Nickens’ Works, 15 
.00. Hen 
full leather, $15.00. Victor 


$12.00. 
each. 


Laurence Sterne, 6 vols., % morocco, $10.00. 


Catalogues on request. 





| ag Amd TO BOOK COLLECTORS, IF 
those who have searched and searched in 
vain for books they desire to possess will 
write to us, giving particulars of those they 
want, it is more than probable that we may 
have the identical work or works in. stock, 
or may very shortly come across them, or 


may know from where they can be p 
cured 


ro- 


Sustomers incur no liability or obli- 


gation of any kind by 
the books they want. H. 
17 E. 33d St., N. Y. City. 


sending us lists of 
S. Nichols, Inc., 





RIVATE LIBRARIES 


PURCHASED. 


Highest prices paid for single good books 
and compléte libraries. Specially Wanted: 


Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
llth Edition Encyclopaedia 


Book of Knowledge, 
Britannica, 


Harvard Classics and other fine. sets. Calls 
made anywhere. Davis’ Bookstore, 36 Vesey 


Street, near Church. Telephone 
4604. 





LL FRENCH FASHION PAPERS, 


Cortlandt 


10¢. 


up. French comic and illustrated papers. 


French magazines, French r 
school 


Cheap 


books. Paris publications 
reprints of modern French — rn 


ers and 


only. 


Send for list. Chagnon & Co., 363 7th Av. 


We buy French Books. 





ISTORY OF LONG iSLAND, -BY- BENJ. 


F. Thompson. Rass 4 edition 
greatly enlarged by C. F. one. 
limited edition. d 


revised and 


potty 


Sen Prospect 
F in ag Bs & : RRO Inc., Publishers, 50 Sohn 
Yor 





HEST PRICES PAID FOR SINGLE 
books, sets uae complete libraries. 


good 
Prompt removal, 
Davis’ Bookstore, 


3 esey St., 
Church. Cortlandt 4604. 


alls ——— anywhere. 


near 





poors AND MOODY'S 


INDUSTRIAL 


Railroad and Public Utility Manuals 
(nearly all years to date) for sale at Dixie 


Book Shop, 41 Li 
Special prices. 


berty St., New York City.- 





RIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. FS. 
pecially wanted, 11th edition _ Encyclo- 


Britannica and other 


fine se 


paedia 
THOMS & ERON, INC., 50 John St.,.N. ¥. 


Phone 4825 John. 





PANISH LANGUAGE—JUST RECEIVED 
library of. miscellaneous Spanish books, 


well known authors. 
80 and &2 Fourth. Avenue. 


Schulte’s Bookstore, 





ANTED: 


“CLAIRVOYANT °REMINIS- 


cences and Herbal Recipes.” by T. W. 


Pomroy, State price. W. A. Cal 
Broadway, New York. 


lanan, 346 





ghee caer HUNDRED LATR 
books of Stice slightly used, for a 


ing library. State quantity and 


671 Times Downtown. 


price. 








| SPECIALIZE IN 





HESS, CHECKERS AND BOOKS. LES- 
sons free to purchasers. Franklin Book 
Shop, 125 East 59th St., N. Y. City. 


BINDING UP BACK 
of the National Geographic Mag- 


azine, price per volume, neatly bound in 


mpeary Buckram, $1.25; 


$1.7 Prospectus on apptieation. 
bers supplied. at 25 cents per copy. F. 
Gailer, Library Bookbinder, 141 W. 24th 





HOICE, SCARCE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
purchased and for as. mag upoa 


juest. Beek- 
an 8t., New York. Phone Cortlandt 2018. 
ORBON-AINE OF PARIS NOT. ONLY 
‘sells but buys French books, especially old 
and rare. .Complete libraries paid — 
19 Fast Sith. 
R THE BOOK LOVER—RARE BOOKS, 
first ene books now out of print. 











Latest Catal e sent = request. C. 

-Gerharat, 25 W. 42d St., N. Y. 

IGHEST. PRICES PAID FOR LAW 
Libraries, Acts ola 


ot- —. 
Central 


Statutes, Christian Science 
Book Co., 93 Nassau Street. New. York. 


R SALE—DRAMATIC COLLECTION— 
25 years. Thousands reviews, articles; 
scrapbook, pictures, programs. C 200 Times. 





IBRARIE FRANCAISE. FRENCH, 
Spanish and English books sold and 
bought. 111 Feurth Ave. 


E'S COMPLETE POEMS, HOUGHTON. 

(Whitty Edition.) Third Edition Out at 
All Bookshops. 

E-INVENTORY BARGAINS IN SETS. 


Send for Catalogue. Thoms & Eron. Inc., 
5&5 John St., N. ¥Y. Phone 4825 John. , 


pAare> TO BUY OR RENT SET OF 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Books. B 
129 Times. 














ELMSCOTT CHAUCER, DALY'S COPY, 

$450. Doves Press. printed on vellum, 
‘Tennyson, $160, illiam Morris, $150. 
‘Pp. O.. Box 585, ‘atlantic City, N. J. 


ATURAL HISTORY, BOOKS. RARE 
and standard. ‘New ca e No. 9 just 
out. Sent free on’ application to Frank 
Walters, 7 East 45th’St., N. Y. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
CATALOCT ISSUED JED, 


A 
a RIVER ign, BTROY, 'N. Y¥. 








FURNISHED, 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BB 
B had at Abrahamis Book Store, 145 4th Av. 


KS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
Sought at Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. 59th St. 











AT. G, 1109 ITEMS,-ON REQUEST, R. C. 





MacMahon, 78 West 55th St. 
ANTED — “THE CHILD,” publisher 
Stokes. Box 482 Times, 2 Rector St. 








wi PURCHASE FINE SETS AND RARB 
books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Sth Av., N.Y. 


St., N. ¥. C. Phone Farragut 
MEADS, CAMEOS, INTAGLIOS, 
Gems, etc., 
Curio Store, 
York City. 





in half morocco, 


Missing 


7 


COINS, 


for sale. List free. Elder 
21 West 35th Street, 


New 





TIKEMAN & COMPANY, BOOKBINDERS, 
Established 1887. Fine bindings of every 
» description ; restoring, inlays, solander and 


other cases for rare books, 
West 32d Street. 


MSS., etc., 114 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS BOUGHT. 
eash for original letters written b: 


people. Cata es issu 
. Opondaga Bank Bidg., Syracuse, 


I PAY 


famous 


Ni 


ed. John Heise, 410 





TENOGRAPHER, FULLY QUALIFIED, 


will edit and type manuscri 
etc., at reasonable rates. E. 


Hotel Marie Antoinette, Tel. Columbus 


, Scenarios, 
. Chalmers, . 


2740. 





AetHor. CONTRIBUTES TO. JOURNALS 


here and abroad, desires position. 


worthy. References. S 98 Times 


Trust- 





ANTED, OLD PICTURES NEW YORK, 


° San Francisco. 
Serid description. O 619 


Alexander Hamilton, 
Times Downtown. 





HRONOLOGICAL HISTORICAL 
from 4000 B. C. T 54 Times. ‘ 


MAP 
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There 
story” of these 


ets Dalmatia ? 


the world which will put money im or take 
rich opportunities for i 











money 


t making m 
Here is told a simple 


changes. 
method for keeping in touch with world happenings. It will aid you to cash in 


“H’ certainly had me up a tree!”’ 


I had invited Rhodes—a new man at 

_ the office—and his wife to spend the 
evening with us. After dinner he and I had 
drifted into conversation about business. He 
asked me how I thought our business would be 
affected by the fight over the Dalmatian Coast. 


“Dalmatian Coast!” J was completely at sea. 
It embarrassed me to admit that I didn’t even 
know where it was. But when he—a new man 
in the office—went ahead and showed me that 
the question had a vital bearing on our business, 
I felt decidedly ill at ease and ashamed of my 
ignorance. When they left, my wife commented 
on his wonderful knowledge oF the world and I 
had to admit that he had me in “hot water.” 


I started out next morning to get posted on the 
Dalmatian Coast and other foreign places that 
affected our business. The simplest way was 
to ask Rhodes, so I smothered my embarrass- 
ment, made a clean breast of my ignorance, and 
asked his advice. 


Rhodes’ talk of the night before had given me 
the impression that he had traveled all over the 
world. You can imagine my amazement’ when 
he told me that he had never been out of the state! 
He wound up with a knock-out blow by telling 
me he had learned much of what he knew about 
the world in a few weeks. And he told me how 
I could do what he had done. 


> * * & ® 


IMMEDIATELY did what Rhodes. advised. 
The results have been remarkable. In one 
evening I found out all about the Dalmatian 
Coast. Very much to my surprise I found out 
that it and other foreign places which are on 
peoples’ tongues these days had :an important 
bearing upon our business, and upon the business 
of many other men, although few of them know it. 
And I learned many other things about foreign 
countries and peoples that gave me a keen desire 
for further knowledge. 


I soon acquired a fairly good knowledge of the 
whole globe—became familiar with important 
countries—knew the climate, population, business 
and social conditions—history—politics—indus- 
tries and people. Things that had pezzled me 
before .became. clear. I possessed information 
about the world that was of immense value. 


I learned that many political moves are made 
for business reasons. The method I was fol- 
lowing .threw a clear light on things that had 
before been mysteries to me. Formerly the only 
thing I knew ‘about the Rhine was that it ran 
through’Germany. But now I can tell all about 
it—just' why France wants. it for the German 
border-and -how neutralizing the Rhine’ will 
affect most businesses. I know what great com- 
mercial reason was behind Germany’s. hard fight 
for her African colonies, and why! England is 
against. giving them back. I believe I understand 
now thé geographical, political and business rea- 
sons which have made the Balkan. states a hotbed 


4 


of plots and the storm center of all European 
Wars. 


When some of the boys come back from France 
and tell me they were in the battles of Soissons, 
the Ourcq, or Chateau-Thierry—I go longer 
nod my head and wonder what it’s all about. 
Instead, every name flashes to my mind a living, 
vivid picture. I have read of the ground over 
which they have fought. 


. The other day I made a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent on a foreign purchase he was about to make, 


which saved him several hundred dollars. Every- 
body in the office was surprised at my new-found 
knowledge. They all wondered how I knew so 
much of the other lands—why I had never before 
spoken of them. The President began calling 
upon me for suggestions—a thing he had never 
done before. And when the firm started out 
after foreign business I was made Export Man- 
ager. 

The knowledge and confidence F have gained 
have been invaluable to me in business, and my 
wife and I are winning in social life, defe to this 
new method which puts us in touch with world 
events. A'few months ago I knew practically 
nothing about the World. Even my own state 
was none too well known to me, but now I have 
a graphic knowledge of the whole world. 


* *+ * * * 


GETTING this necessary knowledge of other 

lands by travel means spending thousands of 
dollars and many years. But by doing-what I did 
anyone can easily obtain knowledge of the world 
in a few weeks. This is made possible by a method 
by which Doubleday, Page and Company bring 
the world.ta you. To follow this method is ike 
taking a tfip around the world. Colorful, intimate 
pictures of life.and action in other lands are un- 
rolled before your eyes—the whole world has been 
caught up and laid at your feet. 


You can get a good knowledge of all the in- 
teresting places of the world—social conditions— 
politics—industries—climate—the people and the 
life of every country. These are only a few of the 
things you can learn. A few evenings and. you 
will have knowledge of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America and ovr own country. You will 


~learn many of the little things that make these 


places interesting and all the big things that make 
them important in business. 

Formerly any mam who was famihar with America ajone 
was considered well posted. America is no longer a sohtary 
Republic set apart from the world—we are now a neighbor . 
of every other nation—a partner im the politics and business 


of the world. Any mian who expects to get to the top and - 


stay at the top in the future must have almost a3 thorough and 
as intimate 2 knowledge of the whole world as he has of his 


“own state. 


The war has left Europe in an impoverished condition: 
European and Latin American nations need food—clothing 
—building materials—everything, in fact, that America can 
furnish. Europe being unable to supply herself, may lose 
her grip on foreign markets. This makes the whole. world 
‘eager buyers of American products. European countries 
are depositing milhons and millions of doHars in American 
banks Tor Aaesicee business men. But before we American 
bésiness men can get any part of that money, we must 


s 


learn every phase of foreign life and trade. We must be 
familiar with Europe, Africa, Asia, South America and 
countries in much the same way as we are with the country 


and the people between New York and Chicago. 
es *¢ ¢ * * 


Alt this valuable information is brought to you by 

Doubleday, Page and Company’s Geographical 
Manual and New Atlas of the world. This wonderful 
Manual of the world is wholly unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. 

So confident are the publishers that this great work will 
give you-in a fascinating way knowledge you want and 
need that they will gladly send you a copy, entirely free, all 
charges prepaid, for your personal examination. Keep it 
im your , esto it freely—for ten days. Then if you 
fee! that you can afford to be without the myriad advantages 
the aphical Manual and New Atias gives, return it at 
the publisher’s expense, and you will owe nothing. 

But if you fecl—as you surely will—that you cannot 
afford to be without this wonderful work, then merely send 
us only fifty cents after examination and pay the balance 
at the rate of one dollar 2 month for five months. E 

There are only a limited number of copies of the present 
edition of this wonderful Manual left. To be sure of 
getting the Manual! at the present price you must act quickly. 

is low price offer may mever appear again. “ 

To alt who act promptly, the following special offer is 
made: After the claims have been settled by the Peace Con- 
ference—after the world revising has been done and all the 
vast changes in the world maps have been made, we will 
send you entirely free of charge, a complete set of new maps 
showing every change in detail—new maps of the 
These maps will be indispensable in *h- y-me and in bus- 
iness and will be worth more than the small cost of the 
entire work. 

To avoid disappointment and to be sure of getting the 
full benefit of he apacial offer, you must. act at omce. 
‘This opportunity may never be offered to you again. Se 
mail the coupon NOW. ‘ 


Visit Our New Shop _ 
In Liberty Tower 


We have recently opened 2 new book shop in Liberty 
Tower for the accommodation of our rapidly growing host 
of patrons in New York. 


¢ invite you to visit this New Shop, where you will 


. find the latest books, best selling fiction, and -authoritative 


books on almost any subject in which you may be interested. 
This shop is-for your convénience and we want you to use 
it in every way that you-can. 


LIBERTY TOWER BOOKSHOP 
— Conducted by 

, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Dept. 34, Liberty Tower, 
New York 
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How the Biggest 





Life Almost snd Me By 


The Story of a Man Who Thought of Himself as a Success and Learned His bop d 
in Time to Achieve a Real Success 


that I was completely losing out on 

the principal thing that makes life 
‘vorth living I don’t know whether I would 
have been indignant or amused. 

I suppose that: the average man whose 
credit at the butcher’s and the grocer’s is 
A-1, whose income from year to year 
keeps a jump ahead of his expenses, 
leaving a bit over to be applied on an ac- 
cumulating bank account after the needs 
cf the family have all been met, thinks of 
himself, quite privately, as a success. 

Without ever having Jabetnd the ques- 
iion with myself or even thought about it 
I had reached that successful attitude of 
mind. 

I neither walked to save car faré nor 
trolleyed to save taxifare. My wife and I 
kept up with the theatres, en- 
tertained our friends, traveled a 
little and lived just about the life 
of the average family whose in- 
«ome has a limit, and who keep 
ihe future in mind when planning 
their expenditures: 

After a period of such com- 
placency it is a pretty severe jolt 
to be brought up short with the 
realization that you are “missing 
vomething,”” and that you have 
missed “something” without 
which no life is successful. 


The New Employee 


A few months ago a young man 
who had made a remarkable 
record with another firm was 
sdded to our force at a salary 
that seemed to me high for a 
man of his years. 

I made it a point of meeting 
him on the morning he came to 
work for us. A day or two later, 
as a matter of courtesy, I asked 
him to lunch with me. 

From the first he proved to be expsilen 
company. I'was only too glad to let him 
lead the conversation. He seemed to be 
perfectly at home on any subject, and 
talked with an easy flow of language of 
which I was frankly envious. 

This young man, who had made a place 
for himself in the business world far above 
that of most men of his.age, had in a short 


rg any one had told me six months ago 


conversation given me a peep into a world — 


to which I was a stranger. 
It. seemed to me that very little had 
escaped him. He spoke of literature and 


its creators, seeming.to have a fine dis- - 
crimination in judging the merits of yari- - 


ous authors, few of whose names I had 
ever heard. He seemed perfectly at home 
*n'the spheres of science, nature and art. 
He was familiar with. the customs. of life 
in foreign countries—places that I would 
have difficulty in locating on the map. 
When he touched upon political events he. 
drew parallels between the present. situa- 
tions of various world powers and similar 
conditions in-history, drawing conclusions . 
irom his comparisons that have since 
seemed to me little less than’ prophetic. 
-— his conversation was so well 


and so graceful that I had no desire other . 


than to listen to him. I had never met 


so interesting a man. 

I put him down as a student and travel- 
ler; who after a university education had 
deen able to spend a few years in culti- 


744g an appreciation for and 2, knowledge 


of the things in life that leisure and money 
permit one to enjoy. 

At my invitation he and his wife called 
at our home not long afterward. In the 
course of the evening I asked him, casually, 
about his earlier life and education. 


A Discovery 

“T was forced to drop school when I 
was 16 years old,” he said. “My parents’ 
circumstances at the time demanc ej that 
- F go to work, and I have been working 
steadily ever since. 
‘ “During my early years in business it 
seemed to me that there was not much 
hope for a man whose education was as 
limited as mine. I felt at a disadvantage 
in the presence of men who had built a 
mental background through education. 


They lived and moved in a world of pleas- 
ure from which..I seeméd to be barred. 
They were at home under any circum- 
stances, and their broader view of life as 
well as their ease and fluency in talking 
marked them as men who were bound to 


‘succeed. They had personality. 


“I would tiever be able to go to school 
again,—I knew that,—and the fact was a 
continual source of grief ‘to-me up to the 
time I learned of The Mentor Association 


_ and its work. 


“I. became a wiember at-once. What- 


} ever I have gained in the way of broadened 


Viewpoint and familiarity with the best 
things the world offers and the ability 
to meet men of university training on an 
equal plane I owe to my membership in- 
The Mentor Association. With its help 
I-make a point of learning one new thing 
each day, and it is really marvelous how 
mach ground a man can cover in this way.” 
Before our guests left that evening I 
found.out more about. The Mentor Asso- 
ciation; and shortly afterward. joined ‘it 
myself. I. have said that I: thought of 
niyself as a success: As I look back on 
it I realize also that, I-had. heen rather 
scornful of “higher education” and had 


‘somewhat prided myself on being a self- 


rijade man. 
During the few Months that I have been 


a. member of The Mentor Association my - 
“ views have changed decidedly, including 
and_ social 


my.idea of success. Mental 





pleasure that I never knew existed have 
opened up before me. The ability to talk 
of things other than business has led me 
to increasingly wider acquaintance. The 
five minutes or so a day that I devote to 
acquiring a grasp of really golden knowl- 
edge has become a dollars and cents asset 
to me. I believe that I have at last the 
right to think of myself .as a.success, not 
only in business but in the-art of living 
and im getting the full enjoyment and 
profit out of every day. Moreover, I am 
equipped with a broader viewpoint and a 
valuable self-possession. But for a chance 
acquaintance the biggest thing in life 
would have passed me by. 


What Membership Brings 
Membership in The Mentor Association 
entitles you to five valuable 
services: 

First—24 issues of “The Men- 
tor,”’ bringing a_ beautifully 
printed. and illustrated story 


subject,-written by a leading 
authority on that subject—300 
pages during the year. 


of “The Mentor.” 


these in an art’store they would 
eost you from 25c to 50c each. 
On the back of each picture is a 


the subject that is portrayed. 
Fourth—Answers to any ques- 
tions of Art, Travel, Literature, 


partments of knowledge. 

“Fifth — Authoritative Club Programs. 
Any program you want for a club, a 
reading circle, a literary afternoon or 
evening. Your entire club program will 
be outlined for the year. 


-Only About 1c a Day 


will be if you notify us within 

wise send only $1.00 on receipt of bill and $1.00 a month for 
ee ner ot pear here again. Mail 

today. * Y: Pddte it yan rechas tha <a lue of this 


offer. shal Gr Comign uae ellie pee thiex ofit. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 34, 114-116 E. 16th'St, N. Y. City 





~ THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 34, 114-116 East 16th St., New York City. 
The service of The Mentor Association ee 
I accept your invitation to become a member. <n 


stood that membership eeifeian ans tp recuies ‘The Manse ; 


receipt of memorandum bill and one dollar each month for 
three-months, making $4.00 in all, or notify you within 10 
days to cancel my membership. 


every two weeks, all akout one. 


Second—600 beautiful illustra- ° 
tions, distributed during the year - 
through the text of the 24 issues . 


Third—144 gravure or color - 
pictures reproduced on _ heavy : 
paper for framing; in deep rich ~ 
tones that bring out all the beauty — 
of the originals. If you bought - 


crisp, five minute description of - 


History, Nature, and other de- © 











